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CULTURE AND THE PARSNIP 


My wife was preoccupied with the parsnips which we have once a 
year. There are people—not many, but a few—whom you like all the 
more if you can arrange to meet them infrequently. However, with in- 
creased contact that affection tends to disappear. They are the parsnips 
of the human race. For the parsnip is a unique vegetable. It is as highly 
individualized as an onion, without the onion’s good cheer. If the onion 
is the Irish of the vegetables, the parsnip is the proud and aloof Yogi. 

But to get back to my wife and her parsnips. An annual event is not 
to be taken lightly. Frying eggs is a mechanized affair, occurring daily. 
But parsnips demand thought. Otherwise they stand revealed in all of 
their parsnippy ruggedness. And the real business of cooking is to 
thwart the parsnip in that. 


My wife puckered her brow in thought. Then she got ‘down her 
faithful copy of The Delirium of Cooking and turned to the Parsnip 
Section. She read aloud, 


“For a portion sufficient for ten add one-half teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire Sauce.” 


“Certainly,” said I; “go ahead and add it.” 
“But there are only two of us.” 


“That’s easy,” said I, being scholarly. “Two is, or are, as the case may 
be, one fifth of ten. One fifth of one half is one tenth.” 


She rallied quickly. “Of course,” she said, “That’s it, one tenth of a 
teaspoonful.” She reached for the bottle of Worcestershire Sauce, pre- 
pared after a recipe which had been in the family of a nobleman in the 
country since timidity had disappeared from Texas. 


“How do you measure one tenth of a teaspoonful?” she asked. 


“You don’t,” said I, “Besides, what would be the use? It would be as 
futile as trying to get a college degree by attending classes only on the 
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Wednesday following a full moon in each month.” 


“What’s the use of having a cookbook then?” She is, you see, com- 
mitted to the authorities. 


“Not the slightest when it reduces Worcestershire Sauce to the futil- 
ity of one tenth of a teaspoonful. I’d use enough to gain some ground 
on the parsnip terrain, or I’d use none at all. Why,” I asked, warming 
to my theme, “use it at all except to offset the parsnip conceit with the 
Worcestershire ego?” 


“You use it to bring out the parsnip flavor.” 


“Nonsense,” said I, “You don’t want to bring out the flavor. That’s the 
trouble; it’s already out. What you want to do is to overpower it; and 
put it back in. It’s like education,” said I, loosening my tie and unbutton- 
ing my shirt collar. “The child comes to school, a veritable parsnip, un- 
touched by culture’s subtle concoctions. In his raw state he won’t do. 
He’s too parsnippy. We put in a little of the tincture of this and a little 
of the extract of that, and then we stir and shake and exhort. We must 
be careful not to destroy totally the native parsnip in him. If we did 
he wouldn’t be a parsnip at all, and if he weren’t a parsnip he would 
become something far worse, since nature had ordained him for pars- 
niphood. We must save the parsnip, but alleviate its pungency. We must 
not take away its basic flavors but we must soothe them, make them 
over into an alien but precious gentleness. The mission of the Wor- 
cestershire Sauce is to transcend the gusty flavor of parsnip flesh with 
its restrained piquancy of the spirit.” 


I looked around. My wife was plunging a teaspoon upon which ap- 
peared.a thin film of Worcestershire Sauce, obviously one tenth of a 
teaspoonful, into the pan of parsnips. I sighed. We make our educational 
advances, oh so slowly, perhaps in increments of one tenth of a tea- 
spoonful. That’s why we evolve so slowly from the parsnip stage. 
Perhaps it’s the only safe way to evolve. 





“Joi 

















BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon available, is a concise, 
authoritative record of post-war 1946. 526 emi- 
nent men and women contributed its 1217 
aticles, 300 tables and charts, 400 illustrations. 
896 pages. An esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one 570-page volume. More than 300 maps in 
full color, including airline distances, worid 
spheres of influence, time zones. 2719 tables give 








4054 Authorities... 


‘Join” Your Faculty When You Use BRITANNICA 


4054 of the greatest experts in the 
major fields of knowledge have con- 
tributed to the 1947 printing of the 
continuously revised Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. In Britannica’s 24 
volumes, its distinguished editors 
have brought together enough of 
the sum of man’s useful knowledge 
to constitute a library of 500 to 
1000 books. 


Scholars from more than 550 uni- 
versities, colleges and other scien- 
tific, cultural and educational 
institutions; scientists, engineers, 
writers, teachers, statesmen and 
other authorities from 62 countries 
contributed to the 1947 Britannica. 
The Britannica contains: 38,000,000 
words, 26,445 large pages, 17,588 
illustrations, 736 maps, 500,000 in- 
dex references. 


sch Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


geographical, sociological and economic facts of 
190 countries and 9 major regions. Index of 
100,000 entries. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


The encyclopaedia for children in the elementary 
grades. 12 volumes of scientifically selected in- 
formation written in sentences carefully checked 
for structure, length and simplicity. More than 
200 recognized leaders in teaching are among the 
principal contributors. It is carefully indexed 
to help develop the “‘look-it-up’”’ habit. 


- 


further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 135-C 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








SOME OF US TEACH 


HERBERT D. LAMSON 
Professor of Sociology, Boston University 


This is the summary of a paper presented at the section on educational 
sociology of the American Sociological Society, December 29, 1946. The 
paper evoked a vigorous discussion of the neglect of teaching by most of 
the learned societies and resulted in the passage of a resolution urging that 
the American Sociological Society devote more time at its annual meet- 
ings and more space in its Review to the consideration of methods of teach- 
ing and the problems of the teacher. | 


H. C. BREARLEY 


The implication of the title of this paper is not that some of us are 
sufficiently good teachers to deserve the name while the remainder are 
poor teachers unworthy to bear it. Our theses are that many, perhaps 
a majority, of the teachers in colleges are engaged full-time in teaching 
and do not have much time for research; that the annual meetings of 
the professional societies of sociologists, economists, political scientists, 
and anthropologists have been for the most part concerned with the 
delivery of research papers; that the teaching of the social sciences 
in our colleges is in need of improvement; that such teaching could 
be improved if the societies would give greater attention to this sub- 
ject; that a person may be a good research worker and a poor teacher; 
that we need to work out ways of evaluating the teaching function 
in order to make it more nearly equal to research as a measure in 
securing jobs, in promotions, and in salaries; and that our goals as 
social scientists need examinaton. 


Some years ago President Day of Cornell (Educational Record, Jan- 
uary, 1940) pointed out that although teaching and research are 
theoretically considered co-ordinate functions of American univer- 
sities, actually in many places teaching is effectually, if not by specific 
intention, subordinated to research. As colleges are now administered, 
it is obvious that success in research has the edge over success in 
teaching. At present the person who calls attention to his abilities 
through research is able to achieve a better appointment grade, a 
better rate of promotion, and a more attractive set of duties than one 
who, however excellent a teacher, has no means of making this fact 
known to administrators. Research, like divorce and murder, gets the 
publicity. 
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We have assumed, and many college heads have assumed, that teach- 
ing would be enriched by the fact that the teacher does as much re- 
search as possible, that in a not too clearly defined way his enthusiasm 
for research would kindle a fire of some kind in the mind of‘the stu- 
dent. I should like to raise the question as to whether this has really 
worked out. Has it been proved? Are our biggest research names those 
of the best teachers of students? I wonder what the students them- 
selves think. We are paid primarily to be good teachers, but our re- 
cognition, if any, comes chiefly through our research. In many cases it 
is working out that the insistence that we do research, or stay where 
we are on the ladder, militates against improvement in teaching. If 
we are not recognized for superior teaching why bother to improve it? 

In the now famous Harvard Report the younger instructors polled 
at that institution felt that there was an over-insistence upon published 
research, and that as a consequence broad scholarship and teaching 
ability tended to be neglected. It now seems to be time once again 
to challenge the assumption that if a man or woman is a good research 
person that person will be a satisfactory, if not superior, teacher. We 
are in need of some techniques whereby teaching ability can quickly 
_and accurately be appraised and that appraisal be made known in 
academic circles so that the bidding for services can be better balanced. 

Our returned service men in some cases are in a restless mood. Some 
of them find many of us hopelessly dull. Is this because they ought not 
to be in college anyway? Is this a condition that will wear off in time? 
Or have they something valid in their desire to initiate some sort of 
efficiency rating scheme for the evaluation of the performance of 
those hired by their colleges to teach them? College education has 
high prestige. We teach in college and share some of that prestige, 
but are not some of us basking in a reflected glory which our class- 
room performance does not validate and which causes rightful resent- 
ment on the part of some of these men? 


How many college teachers favor some impartial method of teaching 
appraisal? How many make it a regular practice to secure systematic, 
anonymous evaluation by the consumers of education? Do we ever 
have a critical mirror held up to us? Under the sheltering oak of 
“academic freedom,” which effectively keeps college presidents, deans, 
educational experts, and other species, out of our classrooms, many 
teachers perform ineffectively. Some of us seem none too eager to 
improve. In some colleges students have petitioned their administrat- 
ors to make impartial studies of faculty teaching methods. Often the 
subject is too hot to handle and is sidetracked. Yet students in other 
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institutions make and publish their own appraisals. Could the profes- 
sional societies do more to aid in this teaching situation? 

Let us who have not attended colleges of education frankly face 
our own training, or lack of it. We might ask ourselves, “Where did 
we learn to teach? Did we have any special attention paid to methods 
of teaching our major subject in undergraduate days or along the 
rocky road to the Ph.D.?” Probably the answer for most of us is that 
we just stumbled into whatever methods we possess. We absorbed 
them, through an inefficient apprenticeship from our journeymen and 
masters whose methods we know now, and we felt then many times, 
were not very efficient. The masters of our craft were so busily éngaged 
in writing books that attention to teaching methods was pushed aside. 
If the picture we received in class was spotty, the implication was 


that we could read the opus at leisure when it should come off the 
press. 


The social sciences undoubtedly suffer, as do other disciplines, from 
the fact that we have more research results than are effectively pre- 
sented to our public. The leaders of our professions do not seem partic- 
ularly interested in assisting us in devising more effective methods 
of presenting this material. In our annual meetings we devote little 
attention to such things. According to one official statement, “It should 
be the prime purpose of the program to furnish opportunities for 
reporting on and the discussion of research findings presented by mem- 
bers of the Society.” The way in which our sectional audiences, in what 
is sometimes a vain search for something of interest, drift in and out 
of the rooms where these papers are being presented is commentary 
enough on the over-rigid adherence to our present policy. Incidentally 
it may not be out of order to remark that we walk out on each other’s 
papers at national meetings, but our students are not allowed a similar 
privilege when we present the same material to them. If we cannot 
hold the interest of the professionals how can we expect to arouse the 
enthusiasm of those not yet admitted within the sacred professional 
portals? Perhaps we have been so concerned that our disciplines gain 
a respectable place among the sciences that we have devoted a dispro- 
portionate amount of time in our meetings to reading research papers, 
hoping thereby to convince ourselyes and our natural science col- 
leagues that we really deserve the name science. 


Why do not the societies encourage and foster more consultative 
service from experts in teaching? Why not experiment with various 
methods for making teaching more vivid and vital? Consider how 
meager are the film resources for college level social science teaching. 
Think how crudely we scratch our often confusing diagrams upon the 
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board. Compare: this with the best lecture you ever heard on any 
subject, in which color films or other visual material was used. We 
devise films for the younger children but we seem to expect the 
powers of abstract thought to be so well developed in our students 
that we need no such devices. Are we assuming that only elementary 
and secondary schools need concern themselves with teaching meth- 
ods, that college teaching is so dripping with content that the eager 
student cannot help but be nourished, yea, delighted if he but open 
his big mouth, quiet his tongue, and let the delicious drops of research- 
enriched nectar splash in? 

Have the social sciences depended for student popularity upon a 
recital of quaint customs of other days and peoples, upon youthful 
idealism for social reform, and upon a natural interest in learning 
what makes the Great Society tick? Not long ago I had a talk with 
two veterans who had been doing educational work in the armed ser- 
vices in which a great deal of visual materials was used. They were 
bemoaning the fact that college teaching is insufficiently vivid, that 
there are many opportunities for making it much more so which are 
being missed. Could not a good case be made for the proposition that 
we need to secure more funds, not merely for research, but for , 
audiovisual materials and the like? 


Undoubtedly many of you do make educational experiments in the 
attempt to improve your teaching. Why should you not be given more 
frequent opportunity to present and to discuss these efforts at national 
meetings? Why must we stand in the corridors to talk shop? Are we 
too much afraid of becoming a teachers’ convention? After all, most of 
us are teachers. We do need frequent formal, as well as informal, op- 
portunity to exchange ideas about such things as methods of presenta- 
tion and student reaction, field trips, outside lecturers, classroom ex- 
periments, special projects, ways of testing, and similar educational 
problems. ; 

How much democracy do we have im our college social science teach- 
ing? Are we making adequate use of student ideas? Many of our stu- 
dents are mature, experienced men and women who are as old as 
some of us were when we first started teaching. Some of them have 
taught. Is not the social scientist with his emphasis upon the group 
and the community in a strategic position to prod college authorities to 
make wider use of student opinion and ideas? A university may be a 
community of scholars, but from the attitude of some administrators 
no student is ever considered a scholar, since he is not admitted to any 
of the faculty committees. If we believe in democracy in families, in 
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industry, in communities, why not more in colleges? Why not more in 
our own courses? 

Furthermore, ought we not also to give more attention to the discus- 
sion of our goals as social scientists? What are we trying to achieve? 
Are we after publicity, promotions, prestige? Are we seeking the name 
of scientist, authorship of our own ten-inch shelf,—the role of great 
teacher, social reformer, propagandist for democracy? Do we crave to 
be a leader of men, a friend of students, a friend of foundations? What 
is our social role today? Is not the thoughtful discussion of our basic 
goals worthy of an important place on our programs as well as the 
microscopic research details with which they are often encumbered? 

It would be amusing, if the implications were not potentially so 
tragic, to see the atomic scientist scurrying about frantically trying to 
wear comfortably the recently-donned coat of social guardianship. 
They have suddenly recoiled before the multi-colored apparition which 
they have seen—which they have fathered. They now know that re- 


search, pure and applied, is not enough. We as social scientists can 
hardly escape this lesson. 


. 
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3 executives and teachers - - . 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By 
JESSE B. SEARS 


Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Stanford University 


HIS new book is intended for the use of 

school people who may wish to. broaden 
their understanding of the field, ‘as a general 
reference work, and for use in courses in school 
administration. It places increased emphasis on 
the underlying purposes of administration and 
the nature of modern techniques and processes, 
and shows how to go about developing a solution 
for particular administrative problems. 





Three unusual features have been included: one, an explanation of the organizations and 
activities of the professional societies in this field; second, far more extensive bibliographies 
of the literature available, with special treatment of the necessary library and research 
tools and materials; and third, a treatment of the historical, philosophical, social, and 
psychological backgrounds of school administration. 


Professor Sears has achieved an outstanding reputation as an educator and author. 
Now, he has contributed his most recent work, Public School Administration, to. the dis- 
tinguished Series in Education edited by Ernest W. Tiegs and Louis P. Thorpe, of the 
University of Southern California. Through its analyses, through the problems it has pro- 
posed, and the bibliographical helps it has offered, this book has attempted to provide points 
of contact with the essential responsibilities of school executives in all the many types of 
positions available to our school administrators. 


@ 414 Pages $4.50 @ 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 




















A STUDY OF THE TEACHERS IN THE SMALL 
RURAL. SCHOOLS OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


JOSEPH BENTON WHITE 
Peabody College 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS 


Rural education has been described as America’s number one educa- 
tional problem. In many respects it is the chief educational problem 
in South Carolina. The state has delegated much of the responsibility 
for developing an educational program to its 1,616 individual school 
districts. These districts are separate corporate units relatively inde- 
pendent of state or county controls, and are largely dependent upon 
their own resources for educational leadership. 

The 1,616 districts operate 1,520 white schools and 2,136 Negro 
schools. Of the 1,520 white schools, 58.5 per cent are rural schools of 
the one-, two-, or three-teacher types. These schools employ 27.7 per 
cent of all the white elementary teachers employed in the state. They 
teach approximately 20.2 per cent of all the white elementary pupils 
in the state. In other words, of all the white elementary pupils, one of 
every five attends a small rural school of three teachers or less. 

Of the 2,136 Negro schools, 84.1 per cent are rural schools of the one-, 
two-, or three-teacher types. These schools employ 56.7 per cent of all 
the Negro elementary teachers in the state. They teach approximately 
34.6 per cent of all the Negro elementary pupils in the state. 

The teachers in the small white schools have only the county super- 
intendents of education and the three rural supervisors in the State 
Department of Education to look to for educational leadership. There 
are only two counties that employ county supervisors of instruction. 

The teachers in the small Negro schools have the benefit of the 
leadership and supervision provided by the Jeanes teachers in thirty- 
six of the forty-six counties. These Jeanes teachers are under the direc- 
tion of the county superintendent of education and the two state super- 
visors of Negro education in the State Department of Education. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the type and quality of educational op- 
portunities offered rural youth in these small schools depend almost 
wholly upon the qualifications of the teachers employed. Therefore, 
the problem of the teacher in the small rural school is one of grave 
concern to South Carolina if the state hopes to provide adequate educa- 

. 
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tional opportunities for one-fifth of its white elementary school popula- 
tion and one-third of its Negro elementary school population. 
Morever, the problems of the small rural schools and the teachers 
who work in these schools are nation-wide. Therefore, the findings of 
‘this study may. have implications not only for South Carolina but for 
the nation. 


Purpose oF Tuis Stupy 


It is assumed that if an accurate and detailed picture of the situation 
as it exists among the teachers in the small rural schools of South 
Carolina can be presented, the counties, the state, and the teacher- 
education institutions will become more aware of this problem and 
will undertake to do something to improve the educational opportu- 
. nities of the rural boys and girls who have been so neglected. These 
data will furnish a basis for recommendations for programs of action. 
This investigation is a comprehensive study of the present status of 
the teachers employed in the one-, two-, and three-teacher schools. It 
includes both white and Negro teachers, except those classed as emer- 
gency teachers. Consideration is given to the personal characteristics 
of the teacher, the pre-service education, the in-service education, and 
the school and community relationships of the teacher. The facts 
gathered will be used to promote desirable changes in the pre-service 
and in-service education of teachers, and to bring about general im- 
provement in the rural education program of the state. 


PROCEDURES OF INVESTIGATION 


The data used in this study were secured from four sources: a de- 
tailed questionnaire sent to each teacher, the files of the individual 
teachers in the State Department of Education, personal interviews of 
a random sampling of teachers, and related material that has been 
produced in other studies and reports. 

The questionnaire, with an appropriate cover letter signed by the 
State Superintendent of Education, was sent to each teacher in the 
small rural schools. Usable returns were received from 57.2 per cent 
of all the white teachers in the small rural schools, and from 55.6 per 
cent of all the Negro teachers in the small rural schools. 

From the files in the State Department of Education, a random 
sampling of-college transcripts was secured of teachers having two or 
three years of college training and of teachers having bachelor’s de- 
grees. The transcripts were analyzed to show the pattern of general 
education, the pattern of professional education, and the amount of 
training for understanding the problems of rural life. 
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A number of informal personal interviews were held with white and 
Negro teachers, a few county superintendents of education, and two 
college teachers of summer schools and extension classes. Each inter- 
view lasted from thirty to forty minutes, and centered around the 
rural teacher and her problems. Thirty-three individuals were inter- 
viewed, and the material gathered was used to supplement and inter- 
pret the data secured from the, questionnaire. 

A number of related studies and reports dealing with the problems 
of the teachers in small rural schools were examined. The findings of 
related studies were used throughout the study where significant com- 
parisons or contrasts appeared. 


SUMMARY OF DATA 


In the complete study, all data concerning Negro and white teachers 
were treated separately. However, the summaries of the data indicat- 
ing the typical teacher in each group were very similar. For the sake 
of brevity, these summaries have been combined, and where significant 
differences appear in the two groups they are noted. 

Personal Data. The typical teacher in small rural schools of South 
Carolina is a local person, nearly always a woman. She has a rural 
background and her parents are farmers. She is older than the average 
rural teacher in the nation, is married, and probably has two children. 
Her husband is living, but he does not teach. Together they own their 
own home and have either a servant or some member of the family 
to take care of the home duties while the wife teaches. The family of 
the white teacher owns an automobile so that the wife can stay at home 
and drive to her school which is from one to ten miles away. The 
family of the Negro teacher may or may not own an automobile, and 
the chances are that she will live or board near the school in which 
she teaches. The white teacher has had thirteen years of teaching 
experience, and the Negro teacher has had twelve. Both have done 
most of their teaching in the small rural schools. The typical rural 
teacher prefers to work in the small rural school and has little desire 
to go to a larger school. However, she will leave her present position 
after three or four years and go to another school of about the same 
size. She holds a First Grade Elementary teacher’s certificate. 

Pre-Service Education. The education of the typical teacher in the © 
small rural schools of the state is definitely inferior when compared to 
that of the average elementary teacher in the state. The white teacher 
has about two years of college training and the Negro teacher has one. 
However, her education is equal to or better than that of the average 
rural teacher in the small schools of the South and of the nation. 
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Her general education appears fairly satisfactory in the fields of 
English, science, and social studies; but shows a decided deficiency in 
art, music, and health. Her professional education indicates lack of 
planning and guidance, and lack of an adequate teacher-training pro- 
gram on the part of the institution she attended. She has had very little, 
if any, work in understanding the child, how he grows and develops. 
She has had numerous courses in education, most of which have been 
general courses. She may have had some training for teaching in the 
elementary school but this has not been adequate. She has had no 
preparation for work in the rural schools; very little, if any, rural 
education; and no rural sociology or rural economics. The white teacher 
has had no experience in student teaching; the Negro teacher may or 
may not have had this experience, but this experience was not in a 
small rural school. 

The college courses that she feels were of greatest help to her are: 
education; psychology, especially child psychology; English; sociology; 
music; and art. She would like to have had more experience in prac- 
tice teaching, rural education, methods courses, child study, and Eng- 
lish. 

In-Service Education. There has been no planned program of in-ser- 
vice education for the teachers in the small rural schools of the state. 
The typical white teacher has attended one six-weeks summer school 
during her thirteen years of teaching; the Negro teacher has attended 
three such summer schools during her twelve years of teaching. The 
typical teacher takes no in-service work by extension or correspon- 
dence. She subscribes to one professional magazine, either the Normal 
Instructor or the Grade Teacher; but she does not read as much as .one 
professional book during a year. In non-professional literature, the 
reading of the white teacher is more extensive. She subscribes to more 
than three non-professional magazines, and reads more than three 
books of fiction and three of non-fiction during a year. However, the 
reading of the Negro teacher is limited. She subscribes to two non- 
professional magazines, but she does not read any books of fiction or 
non-fiction during a year. The white teacher has access to a public 
library, but the Negro teacher does not. Neither has access to a pro- 
fessional library. The typical teacher has access to the daily and county 
papers, and has done a little travel, probably to New York, Washing- 
ton or District of Columbia. 

The white teacher must rely upon her own resources for solving her 
educational problems. Neither the state nor the county has provided 
adequate leadership for her. She probably receives one visit each year 
from her county superintendent and one from the state rural super- 
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visor. Such visits are primarily inspectorial, averaging about thirty 
minutes in length. The Negro teacher is more fortunate in that she 
has a Jeanes supervisor to look to for professional leadership. This 
supervisor visits her school approximately five times during a year. 
In fact, she enjoys the privilege of teaching in a state which is leading 
the South in providing trained leadership for its Negro teachers. 

The typical teacher believes that the experiences which have been 
of greatest help to her as a rural teacher have been her association 
with children, visits in the homes of her pupils, observing others teach, 
having children of her own, and attending summer school. As do all 
teachers, she faces a number of difficult problems. Among the outstand- 
ing ones are: too many grades, poor equipment and lack of teaching 
materials, poor attendance, and uncooperative parents. Transporta- 
tion of school pupils is a special problem of the Negro teacher. These 
problems are not different from those found in other sections of the 
country. She believes that the state and county should assist her with 
these problems and the provision should be made for more equipment 
and supplementary teaching materials, for adequate educational leader- 
ship in the form of supervisory help, and for enforcement of the school 
attendance law. The Negro teacher would add to this request a pro- 
vision for transportation of school pupils, better buildings, and longer 
school terms. 

The Teacher in Her School and Community. The typical teacher in 
the small rural schools of the state teaches in a two-teacher school. The 
white school runs nihe months and enrolls about twenty-two pupils 
per teacher. The Negro school runs eight months and enrolls approxi- 
mately thirty pupils per teacher. The one-teacher white school enrolls 
seventeen pupils and the one-teacher Negro school enrolls twenty- 
nine pupils. This pupil load per teacher is lower than the average for 
rural teachers of the South, the races considered separately. The typi- 
cal teacher secures her position by direct contact with the board of 
trustees. The annual salary of the white teacher in 1943-44 was $1,- 
016.84, and of the Negro teacher $548.17. These salaries are less than 
the average paid the elementary teachers of the state, but are prob- 
ably equal to those paid rural elementary teachers in the South, white 
and Negro salaries compared separately. They are much less than the 
average paid rural elementary teachers in the nation. The typical 
teacher earns no other income, but since she is married, her salary 
represents only a part of the family income. 


She is a member and regular attendant of either the Baptist or Meth- 
odist church. She attends Sunday School regularly and teaches a 
class of children. She is a member of the church organizations of her 
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community, but has little interest*in other community organizations. 
However, she is an active participant in the organizations in which 
she holds membership. She pays dues, and serves as an officer or spon- 
sor to many of them. In her opinion, the outstanding needs of her com- 
munity are better cooperation of the parents with the school, more 
adequate recreational facilities, and the Negro teacher would add bet- 
ter school transportation. She does not place a great deal of emphasis 
on such problems as developing community leadership and raising the 
standards of living of her community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in this study lead to the following general con- 
clusions: 


1. The teachers who work in the small rural schools of the state 
have a background of rural life, and in most cases have always lived 
in the county in which they are teaching. Therefore, they are familiar 
with many of the local problems, but they have not had the broadening 
experience that would come from study and travel. Consequently, they 
may not be able to recognize some of the fundamental needs of the 
community. 

2. The teachers in the small rural schools are local people who are 
married and expect to live permanently in their present homes. They 
would not teach unless employment could be secured near their homes. 

3. The teachers in the small rural schools are older and have had 
more teaching experience than the average rural teacher in the nation. 
It appears that the small rural schools of the state are used by teachers 
as stepping stones to positions in larger schools. 

4. Since the great majority of teachers in the small rural schools are 
drawn from the supply available in the local county, the extent to 
which these schools can be adequately staffed depends primarily upon 
the education of the local group. If this group is not adequately trained, 
it becomes the responsibility of the county and the state to provide 
this education—in service. 

5. The education of the teacher in the small rural school is decidedly 
inferior to that of the average teacher in the state. Therefore, the prob- 
lem and need of an adequate in-service education program for these 
teachers is very great. 

6. These teachers have not been prepared for work in the rural 
schools. In fact, they are not adequately prepared for work in any ele- 
mentary school. They have had no preparation whatever for teaching 
an ungraded school. If these schools are to be improved, special atten- 
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tion must be given to a program of fh-service education that will meet 
the peculiar needs of these teachers. 


7. Teacher-education programs in the colleges of the state have not 
met the needs of rural teachers. They have failed to give them the 
background materials that they need to face the problems of a rural 
community and the problems of an ungraded school. 


8. The general education of rural teachers has not been well-rounded 


when measured by the present pattern required by the State Board 
of Education. 


9. Colleges have permitted teachers to graduate and the state has 
certified them as teachers when they have had no experiences that 


would help them to understand the growth and development of chil- 
dren. 


10. Rural teachers recognize the need for college work that is de- 
signed to help them with methods in the elementary school, to help 
them understand children, to help them in the use of English, and to 
help them understand the problems of rural life. 

11. There has been very little’in-service education for rural teachers 
in South Carolina. There has been no program for the improvement of 
teachers in service, and what has taken place has been incidental. This 
is true of the white teachers, but not of the Negro teachers who have 
had the benefit, in most cases, of Jeanes supervisors. In the case of the 
white teachers, the state and counties have failed to provide the neces- 
sary educational leadership. Consequently, the teachers have not at- 
tended summer schools, they read very little professional literature, 
and have no one to look to for assistance with their school and com- 
munity problems. 

12. The Negro teachers attended summer school more often and 
probably read more educational literature than the white teachers. 
However, they do little other reading, and have no source from which 
reading materials may be secured. 


13. Neither white nor Negro teachers have access to professional 


libraries. This probably is due to the lack of adequate educational lead- 
ership. 


14. All rural teachers face the problem of lack of equipment and in- 
structional materials. Obviously, many rural schools are not allowed to 
spend school funds for such materials. This is a problem which con- 
cerns the local trustees and the educational leadership in the county. 

15. Poor attendance and lack of cooperation of parents seem to be 
common problems of rural teachers. Such problems indicate the pos- 
sibility of poor teaching and lack of vision on the part of the rural 
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teacher as to the function of the school in the community. The fact that 
parents are uncooperative may indicate the lack of a satisfactory 
school-community program. 
16. Rural teachers see the possibilities of improving their schools 
through the use of well-qualified supervisors and are asking for them. 
17. The small rural white schools run for a term of nine months which 
is the average for white schools in the state. The small rural Negro 


schools run for a term of eight months which is the average for Negro 
schools in the state. 


18. The pupil-teacher load is not unduly heavy in the white small 
rural schools, but is rather heavy in the Negro small rural schools. 

19. The white teachers in the small rural schools and a majority of 
the Negro teachers are employed directly by the local board of trustees. 
These trustees do not have the benefit of professional assistance in the 
selection of teachers, and consequently do not always base their selec- 
tion on the qualifications of the applicant. 

20. The salaries paid the rural teachers are somewhat lower than 
those paid the elementary teachers in the state. The salaries of white 
teachers are higher than those of Negro teachers. 

21. The rural teacher is interested in and is an active participant in 
church and Sunday school work. She also participates in other church 
organizations. With the exception of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
with which more than half of the Negro teachers are connected, the 
rural teacher does not indicate an interest in other organizations. 

22. In general, the rural teacher fails to see that the school may be 


an agency for developing community leadership and for improving the 
standard of living in the community. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Probably the greatest and most urgent need of the rural teacher 
is adequate educational leadership. This leadership should be provided 
jointly by the state and county, and should be dedicated solely to as- 
sisting teachers improve the educational opportunities offered boys 
and girls and the services rendered by the school to the community. 
The person selected for this position should be the best qualified leader 
available, and should have special training for this type of service. 
Such a person should be well paid and have reasonable tenure, abso- 
lutely removed from the politics of the county superintendent’s office 
or the county delegation in the general assembly. The State Depart- 
ment of Education should coordinate’and assist the work of these local 
leaders in many ways. 
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Therefore, it is recommended that the state legislature permit the 
State Department of Education to apportion funds to county boards 
of education for the employment of county supervisors. These funds 
should be apportioned on a twelve months’ basis according to the 
monthly state-aid schedule for teachers’ salaries plus a twenty per cent 
supplement. The county board of education should assume the respon- 
sibility for paying the necessary additional supplement to secure the 
person desired; it should also furnish adequate funds for travel and 
instructional supplies. The qualifications of this supervisor should be 
defined by the State Board of Education and should follow the general 
recommendations of the State Councils on Teacher Education. The 
State Board of Education, operating through the State Department 
of Education, should provide a minimum training period and pro- 
gram through which all prospective supervisors must go before they 
are permitted to enter the field. After these people are properly 
trained, they should be eligible for employment by the county boards 
of education upon the recommendation of the county superintendent. 

The supervisors employed by the State Department of Education 
should be organized into a supervisory corps under a Division of In- 
struction or the Division of Teacher Education and Certification and 
should serve as professional advisers or consultants to the county 
supervisors. It should be the function of the State Department to bring 
together at reasonable intervals the local supervisors for short con- 
ferences and to bring these groups together in summers for intensive 
workshops on the problems that are most pressing. In short, there 
should be developed a state program of professional services for all 
teachers, especially for those in the rural schools. 

2. The in-service education of the rural teacher could be improved 
by providing summer workshops or courses especially designed for 
the teacher in the small rural schools. This would lend dignity to the 
position of the rural teacher, and at the same time would give her the 
professional assistance that she is seeking. Such workshops need not 
always be on the college campus. It would be most effective for part of 
this experience to be in the local county where the teachers work. Of 
course, it is presumed that such workshops and courses will be staffed 
with people who are well qualified to help rural teachers. 

3. Adequate professional libraries should be established in every 
county. In counties where public libraries are not available, the pro- 
fessional library should carry some material of general interest—non- 
professional. This need is especially great for Negro teachers who do 
not have access to public libraries. 


4. Many of the problems relating to the pre-service ‘education of 
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teachers have been met by the recent teacher-education requirements 
adopted by the State Board of Education. However, these require- 
ments do not guarantee any training for work in rural schools. Since 
South Carolina is a rural state, all teachers should be given some work 
in social science which will give them a basic understanding of rural 
life, and elective courses in rural education should be offered for those 
who have some interest in preparing for this field of teaching. 

5. County departments of education should establish materials bu- 
reaus for the teachers of the county. These bureaus should be placed 
in the charge of the competent teacher-librarian who works under 
the direction of the county supervisor. Such a bureau should enlist the 
cooperation of all the teachers in the county in building a supply of 
local materials as well as the usual instructional and supplementary 
materials needed in a classroom. Such a bureau could provide leader- 
ship that would help local boards of trustees to include in the school 
budget an item for instructional supplies that are expendable. 

6. Teachers should be paid according to qualification regardless of 
race or type of school in which they work. This objective has been 
realized as far as state aid is concerned, but in some instance, there 
is still a difference due to race in the salary supplement paid by the 
local district. 

7. Until there is developed some type of school district reorganiza- 
tion which will permit larger administrative units, the employment of 
teachers in the small rural schools should be by the local boards of 
trustees only upon the recommendation of the county superintendent 
of education. 

It is assumed that many of the needs that have been portrayed in 
this study such as the development of a broader concept of the func- 
tion of the rural school, the improvement of the instructional program, 
and the improvement of school-community relationships will be met 
when the schools are provided with trained educational leadership and 
a comprehensive program of in-service education has been developed. 

















McGraw-Hill Books of Timely Importance 





A CULTURAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Reassessing Our Cultural Traditions 


By R. FREEMAN BUTTS 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


McGraw-Hill Series in Education 
726 pages, $4.00 


In this challenging new book the author offers a fresh historical interpreta- 
tion of culture and education in Europe and America. It is based’ on the 
conviction that education is an essential part of the culture in which it exists, 
receives its meaning from the culture, and in turn helps to perpetuate or 
modify the culture. The primary aim has been to aid in the revitalizing of 
the historical approach to educational problems. An attempt has been made 
to interpret and bring together in one place for the benefit of educational 
workers some of the outlooks and scholarship of the social sciences as well 
as materials from philosophy, psychology, and educational writers of various 


kinds. 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Paul R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 388 pages, $3.50 


Derives the principles of school administration from the objectives of educa- 


tion and from the common sense of the culture. A handbook for the treat- 
ment of all school administrative problems. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. Its Psychological 


Principles 


By J. L. Mursell, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Publications in Education. 338 pages, $3.00 


Presents a comprehensive account of teaching organized about basic psycho- 
logical principles, and shows how these principles apply to practice. 


Send for copies on approval 


MecGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 














WHAT KIND OF MAPS SHOULD TEACHERS BUY? 


WILLIAM LOUIS GARRISON 
Graduate Student - Peabody College 


The importance of maps in geographical study is well accepted. Sir 
Halford J. Mackinder says, “The root of all geographical ability lies in 
being at home with maps.” On the basis of the importance of maps it 


can be said that a student’s acquisition of geographical ability rests 
upon: 


1) maps and devices used to interpret these maps— 


these devices may range from textbooks to field 
trips. 


2) the method by which the instructor arranges and 
presents the maps and interpretative devices. 


3) the response of the student to these maps and 
devices. 


Because maps are an integral part of geography and other studies, 
and because maps differ in their ability to enter into learning experi- 
ences, teachers should recognize map purchasing as a problem worthy 
of considerable thought. This papgr seeks to aid in the solution of this 
problem by presenting three principles of map selection. 

Maps are graphic representations of the earth, and in the classroom 
they are tools which aid in studying the nature of the earth. Maps must 
of necessity be unlike the earth. As maps are flat, they are unable to 
show the earth in its true shape, and as they are limited in size they 
are unable to show all those things which appear upon the face of 
the earth. For these reasons, a map may be divided for discussion into 
two parts as follows: 


1) The data which the map presents. 
2) How that data is presented on the map. 


There is no limit to the nature of data which may be presented on 
a map. A map should not attempt to present so much data as to make 
its interpretation difficult. A map should limit itself to the minimum 
amount of material which is necessary for transmitting the ideas or 
information which the map is designed to show. Maps have been classi- 
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fied on the basis of the data which they present. The following classi- 
fication is one which has been adapted from Charles C. Colby: 


Maps Classified on the Basis of the Data Which They Present 


I. Maps Showing Earth Features or Conditions 


A. Physical Maps 

B. Climatic and Meteorological Maps 
C. Native Vegetation Maps 

D. Geologic Maps 

E. Physiographic Diagrams 


II. Maps Showing Human Features 


. Population Maps 

. Political Maps 

. Commodity Maps 

. Transportation Maps 
. Land Use Maps 

. Historical Maps 


AAOQW Pp 


The above classification implies the many kinds of maps which may 
be drawn or purchased. An examination of the above list also implies 
many specific objectives which may be reached through map study. 
From this presentation may also be derived the first principle of map 
buying—the teacher should determine the objectives, both specific and 
general, which he wishes the students to reach by the study of maps. 
A teacher should purchase maps on the basis of and weight of the 
objectives which he desires the students to reach. 


Globes are the only true representations of the earth. In their rep- 
resentation of the earth they present five earth properties all of which 
would be desirable in a map. The following is a brief summary of these 
properties: 


1. All globes present equal areas. Globes present the same relative 
area no matter where the measurement is taken. Most geographers 
consider equal area maps as a must in the building of true conceptions 
about the nature of our world. A large portion of the maps which are 
now on the market are equal area maps. 


2. All globes are conformal. The shape of a continent or an ocean 
on the globe conforms to the shape of that body on the earth. A map 
is said to be conformal when small land areas conform to the shape of 
that area on the earth. For this reason teachers should use caution 
when buying large area conformal maps. 
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3. & 4. All globes show equal distances and true directions. The scale 
on a globe is correct no matter where it is used, and a globe presents 
the correct relative position of points on the earth. These properties 


although important can only be approached in schoolroom map pro- 
jections. 


5. Globes look like the earth.,A globe is round and a map is flat. As 
the earth is round and maps interpret the earth, there is obvious value 
in using maps which look like the earth. Flat world maps can be drawn 
which look like a round earth. These maps will, as when viewing a 
globe, show one hemisphere at a time and fail to present the traits al- 
ready discussed. There are undoubtedly times when it is wise to use 
a map of this type. 


Schoolroom maps do not show equal distances or true directions, but 
they may show any one of the other above listed properties. One should 
remember that although one property may be more important on a 


map than another, it is important that a map possess all properties to 
some degree. 


From this discussion of map properties the second principle of map 
buying is evident. Since maps are tools which interpret the earth and 
since students should build’ correct interpretations of the earth through 
map study, maps should be purchased which best present the true 
nature of the earth (because of the properties which they possess) in 
light of the objectives which they are aiding the student to reach. 


Each type of data which can be presented on a map has a method of 
presentation which is best suited to a special type of learning situation. 
There are different types of maps used in the classroom and these maps 
differ in the amount and type of data which they present. 


Types of Maps Used in the Classroom 

1. Wall Maps. Wall maps probably receive more use in the school- 
room than any other type map. They can present a vast multitude of 
types of material but as they can effectively present only material 
which is visible to all the students in a classroom, they are limited in 
the amount of these data which they can present. For this reason 
many teachers invest only in physical-political wall maps of the world 
and of continents, and depend upon desk maps for the presentation of 
other types of data. 


2. Desk Maps. Maps which are used at the student’s desk may be 
either of the outline, atlas, or textbook type. They should act as a 
supplement to wall maps and include in their interpretation more 
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material than a wall map can present. Atlases involve a considerable 
item of expense and their purchase is usually justified only when they 
will receive a considerable amount of use by the students. 


This discussion of these two types of maps and the variety and 
amount of data which can be presented upon them points toward the 
third principle of map purchasing. After the teacher has decided, from 
the objectives toward which he is working, the types of data he wishes 
the map to show and has decided upon what projection these data 
should be shown, he should select from the available maps the map 
which presents the data in the most suitable manner. This means that 
the teacher must screen the maps which he is investigating by use of his 
knowledge of the learning processes of his students and from this 
screening select the map which is most suitable. 


Map publishers employ educational specialists to aid in devising 
methods of presentation before maps are published and this gives the 
teacher a starting point for his investigation. A teacher may order 
maps from large map companies on a trial basis for critical examina- 
tion. 


An example of the type of thinking a teacher might do in selecting 
a map after he has decided upon the data he wishes shown and upon 
what projection and type of map he wishes these data shown, can be 
found in the problem—how should the map he wishes to use depict 
relief. The answer would, of course, lie in the development and objec- 
tives of his students. A pictorial representation would probably be 
best suited to indicate the third dimension to elementary students. 
A map depicting elevations with color or-hachures might be accept- 
able for older students and a contour map is generally for mature 
students. 


There are many helpful hints to map selection included in the cata- 
logues of map publishers and in other literature about maps. Teachers 
should remember that maps are not to be used to aid the teacher in in- 
terpreting a subject but to aid the pupils in grasping an understanding 
of the subject. 
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For Your Courses - 
this Coming Summer 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE 


by Luella Cole and the late John J. B. Morgan 


A synthesis of two successful books—Child Psychology by Morgan and Psy- 
chology of Adolescence by Cole. Describes major trends and underlying con- 
cepts of human development from early childhood to late adolescent years. 
New data has been added to selected materials from the previous books. 


416 pp. $3.50. 


DEVELOPING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


by J. Paul Leonard 


This dynamic text traces the development of the secondary curriculum in the 
United States and relates it to concurrent social changes. Includes suggestions 
for improving the curriculum through the conventional subject matter approach 
or through basic reorganization into larger units of instruction. 560 pp., $3.50. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


by William L. Wrinkle and Robert S. Gilchrist 


* A progressive text which analyzes the problems of students and teachers. Cen- 
ters around a discussion of three questions: What is the secondary school sup- 
posed to do? How can it realize these objectives? How can it evaluate results 
to determine whether the objectives have been accomplished? 554 pp., $3.00. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EDUCATION 
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by Elmer H. Wilds 


A history of educational philosophies and practices from the earliest times to 
the present, with emphasis on the positive influences on present-day procedures 
and problems. For general courses in the history of education where the em- 
phasis is on the development of educational theory. 690 pp., $3.25. 


Rinehart and Company, Inc. 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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A SHARED EXPERIENCE IN CHILDREN’S 
LITERATURE* 


RUTH OVERTON ALSUP 
Second Grade Teacher, Burton School, Davidson County, Tenn. 


INTRODUCTION 


Our Burton School library is limited both as to books to be read to 
children and easy books for children to read. We do have the advantage 
of our county library and I have always availed myself of that op- 
portunity. 

Taking this class (Literature for the Elementary School) has opened 
new doors to me and to the children that I teach. A systematized study 
of books and the able class discussions have been fruitful. I have en- 
joyed the class all the more because I’ve been able to share my find- 
ings with the children. 


Near the beginning of the term I began selecting a book a day from 
the Peabody College children’s literature room to read to my second 
grade. Soon the children were looking forward to this experience. I 
was greeted each morning with, “What did you bring today? Please, 
may I look at the book?” The children were soon bringing many of 
their own books to share with the group. 


My card collection, one card for each book read, is divided into two 
groups: (1) books that I have read to the children and (2) books that 
I have annotated with the intention of using later. There are two 
cards on each book in the first group— one, an annotation; and an- 
other, a summary of the children’s reaction to the book. 

The report is divided into poetry, picture books, Bible stories, and 
fairy tales. 

POETRY 
Apis, DoROTHY 


Here, There, and Everywhere; illustrated by Marjorie Flack. Put- 
nam, 1928. 
We have read some of these poems so often that many of the children 


know them from memory. Among these are: “My Nose,” “Mary Ann’s 
Luncheon,” “A Loss,” “The Dolly’s Evening,” “Asleep.” 





*A paper completed under the direction of Miss Ruby Ethel Cundiff who 
taught the course in Literature for the Elementary School. 
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Hop, Skip, and Jump; with drawings by Margaret Freeman. Minton, 
1936. 


I have read many of these poems to the children. Children love her 
spontaneous poems of child-like interest. They love to remember their 
own experiences as they hear similar ones in her poems. Usually there 
is a show of hands and such responses as, “That’s the way I am.” 


BREWTON, JOHN E., comp. 


Under the Tent of the Sky; with drawings by Robert Lawson. Mac- 
millan, 1937. 


We have enjoyed many of these poems, but the following poems 
were especially nice: 


“Excuse us, animals in the zoo”—Annette Wayne 
“The Animal Store”—Eugene Field 

“Shop Windows”—Rose Fyleman 

“Stopping by the Woods’”—Robert Frost 

“The Mysterious Cat”—Vachel Lindsay 
“Flies”—Dorothy Aldis 

“I Wonder if the Lion Knows”—Annette Wayne 
“Shell Castles”—Rowena B. Bennett 

“The Brown Thrush”—Lucy Larcom 

“For Christmas”—Dorothy Aldis 

“Santa Claus and the Mouse”—Emilie Poulsson 
“A Thanksgiving Fable’—Oliver Herford 
“This Wonderful Meadow”—Oliver Wadsworth 


FIELD, EUGENE 

Favorite Poems; illustrated by Malthe Lasselriis. Grosset, 1940. 

A child brought this book to school and asked that we read “The 
Duel.” Among some of the other poems we read were the “Sugar Plum 
Tree,” “Seeing Things,” and “Little Boy Blue.” After “Little Boy Blue” 
had been read aloud, one of the children asked, “What did become of 
Little Boy Blue?” Another answered promptly, “He went to sleep.” 


Frost, FRANCES Mary 


Christmas in the Woods; with drawings by Aldren A. Waston. Harp- 
er, 1943. 


“They are just like pictures on Christmas cards.” The children liked 
the snowy wintry scenes. Their good attention was evidence that they 
liked the poem, too. 
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Moore, CLEMENT CLARKE 


The Night before Christmas; pictures by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
Houghton, 1912. 

Of course, the children enjoyed the poem. It was familiar to all of 
them. Many knew parts of the poem from memory and two children 
knew all of it. They enjoyed the pictures from a distance, but that was 
not enough. Each child wanted to hold the book in his own hands and 
look at the pictures. On the following day, a child brought her own 
copy of the Everett Shinn edition. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT LOUIS 


A Child’s Garden of Verses; illustrated by Myrtle Sheldon. M. A. 
Donohue, n.d. 

Children liked these simple verses. Several children brought their 
own copies and we looked at the different pictures of “The Swing.” 
Most ef the children know that from memory. 


THOMPSON, BLANCHE JENNINGS 
More Silver Pennies; illustrated by Pelagie Doane. Macmillan, 1945. 


We have read many of the poems in the first section. I have found 


the note preceding each poem helpful in preparing the children for the 
poem. 


MoTHER GOOSE 
MoTHER GOOSE 
The Real Mother Goose. Rand, 1916. 


Children enjoy looking at this book. Many of the rhymes are so 
familiar that they have no trouble reading them themselves. How- 
ever, they enjoy hearing the rhymes read. 


MorTHER GOOSE 


The Tall Book of Mother Goose; pictured by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harper, 1942. 


There are several personal copies of this in our room. The children, 


rather than I, usually read from this book. They know many of the 
rhymes from memory. 


PiIcTURE Books 
ANbeErsOoN, C. W. 


Blaze and the Gypsies. Macmillan, 1943. 

The children enjoyed Billy and Blaze and I felt sure they would 
like Blaze and the Gypsies. The large black and white illustrations 
and the fast moving story held them spellbound. The suspense and 
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excitement kept them on edges of their seats. They were so relieved 
when Blaze got home again. There were such comments as, “I knew 
he would get away. Ponies are smart. My pony would have come 
home. Read it again. Please, may I look at the book?” 


ANDERSON, C. W. 
Billy and Blaze. Macmillan, 1944. 


The children were fascinated by this story. Many of them have 
ponies of their own and they know just how Billy felt. 


BANNERMAN, HELEN 


Sambo and the Twins, a new adventure of Little Black Sambo. 
Stokes, 1936. 

They loved it, and they also liked the illustrations. That it made an 
impression is evidenced by the fact that during the free periods, the 
children drew many pictures illustrating the story. 


BrapBurRY, BIANCO 
Muggins; with pictures by Diana Thorne. Houghton, 1944. 
The children particularly enjoyed the lovely realistic pictures. They 


liked to compare Muggins with their own kittens. The girls enjoyed 
this story more than the boys. 


Brown, MarGARET WISE 

Night and Day; pictures by Leonard Weisgard. Harper, 1942. 

Children found the pictures clever and amusing. They liked especial- 
ly the pictures of the night and the black kitty. This story was read 
a day or two before Halloween. One child said, “That’s a good story.” 
Some other comments were: “I’ve heard noises like that at night. I’m 
not afraid of the dark. It’s silly to be afraid of the night. When I was 
little, I was afraid. My little brother is afraid. I’m not.” 


Burr, Mary AND CONRAD 

Dash and Dart; illustrated by Conrad Buff. Viking, 1942. 

This book was selected at this particular time because of an interest 
in deer brought about through pictures brought to school by a little 
girl whose father had been deer hunting. Too, the Christmas season 
was approaching. All of the children were fascinated by the lovely 
pictures. Many enjoyed the rhythm and they were interested in the 
information about the habits of the deer. The children who had been 
read to most, enjoyed the story. Some were not ready for it. 
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BurTON, VIRGINIA LEE 
The Little House. Houghton, 1942. 


Most of the children were familiar with this story since it had been 
read to them in the first grade. They wanted it again and marveled 
at the pictures. Questions were asked about the skyscrapers and sub- 
ways. Several children who had been to New York City had a great 
satisfaction in explaining to others just what they were and how they 
looked. Many children drew pictures of the little house in the different 
periods of its life, in the different seasons and at daytime and night- 
time. It was one of the most enjoyed of all the books. 


CaRROLL, RUTH 
Chessie. Messner, 1936. 
Children think this is a very funny story. The negro porter tickles 


them. They laugh at the tricks of the kitty and at the man who is so 


fat he can’t tie his shoestrings. The ending is happy. Children say 
“Please read it again.” 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES 

Andy and the Lion. Viking, 1938. 

They liked it immensely. A little Jewish boy couldn’t restrain him- 
self. He asked “Is it really true?” Still another, “He was dreaming.” 
And another, “He read it in a book.” All agreed it was a good story, 
“Read it again.” “Please may I see the book in my hands?” 

DENNIS, WASLEY 

Flip. Hale, 1941. 


“Read about the horse with wings.” Several children had looked at 
the book. The lively story thrilled them, but the pictures were the 


main attraction. 
Fish, HELEN DEAN 


When the Root Children Wake Up; illustrated by Sibylle V. Olfers. 
Stokes, 1941. 


We had been reading in science and our weekly reader about getting 
ready for winter. How the root children get ready for winter tied in 
so nicely with this study. Children enjoyed the pictures. They liked 
to identify the different flowers. 

FLACK, MARJORIE 
Walter, the Lazy Mouse. Doubleday, 1937. 
They think it is the funniest story they ever heard. “Read another 
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chapter.” “Read at recess today.” They wouldn’t let me rest until the 
book was finished. They liked the pictures, too. For several days the 
book was seldom on the shelf. Someone was always looking at it. 
Gac, WANDA 

Millions of Cats. Cowards, 1928. 

Children say it is the best story yet. They like the clever pictures 


and they like the repetition. They are soon repeating with the reader, 
“Millions and billions, and trillions of cats.” 


HoKE, HELEN 


Major and the Kitten; pictures by Diana Thorne. Holt. 1941. 


A child who had enjoyed Major and Kitten brought the book to 
school. The children thought the pictures were lovely and asked for 
the story. Some enjoyed it, while others lost interest. I believe third 
grade children would enjoy it more. 


Laturop, Dorotny P. 
Bouncing Betsy. Macmillan, 1936. 


Best of all, the children liked the pictures. They did not seem more 
than mildly interested in the story. They thought the best part of the 
story was when the lamb met the fox and the lion. 


Lear, Munro 


Story of Ferdinand; illustrated by Robert Lawson. Viking, 1936. 

A great favorite. They all but fell out of their seats laughing. The 
funniest parts were when Ferdinand sat on the bumblebee and when 
he preferred smelling flowers to fighting. For several days it was dif- 
ficult to interest them in a new story. They wanted Ferdinand again. 


Lear, Munro 


The Story of Simpson and Sampson; illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
1941. . 


Children liked the cartoon-like pictures. Parts of the story were very 
amusing. The boys especially liked the duel and the armored suits. 


McCLoskEy, ROBERT 
Make Way for Ducklings. Viking, 1941. 


The children loved this story and all heads were turned to better 
see the pictures. They became very excited when we came to the part 
where Mrs. Mallard and her ducklings waddled through the city 
streets stopping the traffic. When the story was over, all hands went 
up with requests to see the book. 
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NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLEY 
April’s Kittens. Harper, 1940. 


The children were spellbound all through the story. There was a 
show of relief when April’s father decided April might keep her cat 
as well as her kitten. Many children wanted to tell of their own ex- 
periences with their kittens. All of them wanted to examine the 
pictures. Little Barbara expressed the feeling of the group when she 
said, “Let me feel the pictures with my hands.” 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLAY 
Babette. Harper, 1937. 


As with all her books, the children were thrilled with the pictures. 
They always like a good kitten story, but somehow they listened with 
special interest to this one. They said the best part of all was Chatty’s 
nice Christmas surprise. 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLAY 
Herbert, the Lion. Harper, 1939. 


They loved it. One child said, “It’s better than Andy, the Lion.” An- 
other answered, “I reckon so, Andy was just a dream. Herbert is 
real.” The pictures fascinated them. Days later when a first-grade 
teacher asked if we had a good book that she might read to her chil- 
dren, one child said, “Herbert, the Lion is the best book to read.” The 
others agreed. 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLAY 

Marshmallow. Harper, 1942. 

The pictures were the main attraction. They enjoyed the story, too, 
especially the suspense when the cat was about to catch the rabbit. 
They liked the tricks the rabbit played, because they had seen pet 
rabbits do the same tumbling and jumping tricks. “Oh, let me see the 
book. I wish my little brother could see it.” 


Rosinson, W. W. 


At the Zoo; illustrated by Irene Robinson. Macmillan, 1940. 


We first looked at the pictures and I told them we would read about 
the animals they wanted most to hear about. However, they wouldn’t 
rest until they had heard the story about each of the animals. Some of 
the children had recently been to a circus and had seen many of the 
animals. 








cr 
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Seuss, Dr. 


The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins. Vanguard, 1938. 

Children find the story and pictures very amusing. Best of all, they 
like the pictures. Bartholomew had a tall, pointed red hat. He tried to 
take his hat off for the King, but each time another tall, pointed red 
hat appeared on his head. Just as we finished reading the story, a 
mother came for her child. Before I saw her the children looked toward 
the door and laughed. I looked and sure enough there she stood wear- 
ing a tall red hat with a feather just like Bartholomew’s. 


THOMAS, DoROTHY 


Hi-po, the Hippo; lithographs by Ruth Gannett. Random, 1942. 

“The hippo man is funny. Oh! look at the baby hi-po in the basket.” 
They laughed and laughed at the pictures, and they thought the story 
was a fine one. Resentment ran high against Mr. Hi-po because he 
didn’t want the baby. “He is a bad Hi-po. Why doesn’t he want the 
baby? I hope the policeman gets him.” The ending was satisfactory. 
“Please, may I see the pictures at our table?” 


THORNE, DIANA 
Dog; painting and stories. Saalfield, 1932. 


Children were fascinated with the pictures. They enjoyed looking 
at the pictures and naming the kind of dog before we read the story. 
Of course, each child that had’a dog wanted to tell a story about his 
dog—the most wonderful dog of all. 


THURBER, JAMES 

Many Moons; illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Harcourt, 1943. 

The children had heard this story in the first grade, but they wanted 
it again. They liked the different stories about what the moon was 


made of, and how far away it was. Best of all, they liked the pictures 
and to know that the little princess was well again. 


THOMPSON, DOROTHY ’ 

Once on Christmas; illustrated by Lois Lenski. Oxford, 1938. 

The children liked the description of preparations for Christmas— 
also the detailed descriptions of clothes that little girls wore in 
mother’s day. “Read again what all she wore. You know she didn’t 


wear that many clothes. I bet it took her a long time to dress. We 
string popcorn for our tree.” 
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BIBLE 
Biste. N. T. 
Christ Child; as told by Matthew and Luke, made by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Garden City, 1931. 
We are using this to tell the Christmas story. The children think 
the pictures lovely and they love to hear over and over again the story 
of the Christ Child. 


BIBLE 

The Lord’s Prayer; pictured by Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. 
Doubleday, 1934. 

Children liked the beautiful illustrations. The illustrations and pray- 
er inspire a feeling of reverence. 


Farry STORIES 
ANDERSEN, HANS CHRISTIAN 
The Real Princess; illustration by Hedvig Collin. Whitman, 1932. 
They liked it, and thought the pictures were nice. One child said, 
“She looks like a real princess.” Another, “She is a princess. The story 
said she was.” When the story was finished, all hands were raised with 
requests to see the book. 


DICKENS, CHARLES 

The Magic Fishbone; illustrated by F. D. Bedford. Warne, 1868. 

The girls enjoyed this story very much. Most of the boys were rest- 
less. One little boy expressed (I think) the feelings of most of them, 
“T’d rather hear a story about giants.” 


GrimMM, JACOB AND WILHELM 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales; with many illustrations and decorations by 
Louis Rhead. Harper, 1917. 

Of all the stories, Grimm’s tales were the most asked for. I believe 
they liked “Snow White” best of all. 
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Announcing Cwo Important New Publications 


The Modern 
Junior High School 


By William T. Gruhn, University of Connecticut, and Harl R. Doug- 
lass, University of Colorado 


Written to be of assistance to the experienced teacher and adminis- 
trator and for use in courses covering the teaching of junior high 
school grades this new book aims to (1) give an adequate statement 
of the history, philosophy, and functions of ‘the junior high school; 
(2) reveal prevailing nation-wide practices in the educational pro- 
gram of the junior high school; and (3) suggest and describe im- 
proved programs and procedures not yet common in the typical 
school. The authors have supplemented their own administrative 
experience in this field of teaching with investigations and examina- 
tions of several hundred junior high school systems. Topics include, 
origins and functions of the junior high school, the instructional 
program, guidance and extra-class activities, organization and ad- 
ministration, evaluation and improvement. 


582 pages, Price to be announced 





The High School 
Curriculum 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, Director, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Prepared by 25 Contributing Authorities. 


This important new contribution records and correlates the out- 
standing new developments in the revisions in high school curricu- 
lums of the United States. It presents the more important (1) consid- 
erations of contemporary curriculum thinking and practice, (2) prin- 
ciples and techniques of curriculum construction and revision, 
(3) current general trends, and (4) specific trends and considerations 
in the subject matter divisions of high school curriculum. The va- 
rious chapters have been written by men and women who have dis- 
tinguished themselves for sound thinking and leadership in the 
particular fields in which they were asked to contribute. This text is 
intendec for in-service reading for high school teachers and admin- 
istrators, and for courses in high school curriculum. 635 pages, $4.50 














olumes in a new series in education edited by Harl R. Douglass 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY. JS East 26th Street, New York 10 











RELIGION IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


E. G. ROGERS 
Professor of English, Tennessee Wesleyan College 


“What do you and I know concerning the great religions of the 
world—what they teach about human relations and the most sacred 
duties of the individual? History shows us all too clearly that the 
religions of the world clash sharply and often divide men from one 
another.”* Since religion helps to liberalize education, in the truest 
sense, this division would not result as a part of the completed process 
done by efficient teachers properly trained. We have regimented educa- 
tion and isolated religion until we sometimes fail to realize just how 
both can be part of the same means to an end—a student made happy 
because he is freed from the shackles of bigotry. “In our public school 
system... we are afraid to include’any but the scantiest treatment of 
religion for fear of arousing sectarian differences and the feelings of 
nonreligious individuals.” 

Liberal in its original sense meant to free the mind and spirit of 
the individual by unifying all aims and purposes of education into 
one principal objective which included religion as a necessary and in- 
tegral part. “Thus is that form of universal Knowledge set up in the 
individual intellect, and constitutes its perfection ...It makes every- 
thing lead in some sort to everything else; it would communicate the 
image of the whole to every separate portion, till that whole becomes 
in imagination like the spirit, everywhere penetrating its component 
parts and giving them one definite meaning.” 

Repeatedly have our great leaders reminded us how ethical and 
moral values of religion are an essential part of the training for suc- 
cessful and happy living. “Whatever may be conceded to be the in- 
fluence of refined education on the minds of peculiar structure reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that National Morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.”* The whole bent of man’s 


disposition and purpose to succeed makes religion and morality an. 


indispensable support.° 
Granting that religious training is essential to a liberal education, 
what are some of the problems and possibilities of its attainment? “I 


*George F. Zook, “Education and World Peace,” Peabody Reflector, Jan. 
19, 1947, 5-6. . 
* Ibid. 
*Henry Cardinal Newman, Idea of A University. 
— Washington, The Farewell Address. 
id. 
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know of no safe depository of the ultimate power of society but the 
people themselves; and if we are to exercise their control with a 
wholesome direction, the remedy is not to take from them but to in- 
form their discretion by education.’”” Even our democratic tradition as 
originally accorded to Jefferson had to accede to the criterion of time. 

“Others in their zeal to perpetuate the essence of the democratic 
tradition suggest that we teach so liberally, so tolerantly, that our 
pupils would quietly and rationally ease themselves into the stream 
of democratic thinking and living. So apparently true, yet so danger- 
ously false!... But the touchstone theory of teaching democracy, the 
contagion theory of education, offered precious little hope for a world 
that was trying to be born.” As a result of such birth pains we have 
forgotten the ceremonies of the christening. Where the fundamentals 
of Christianity fail to function, men find it necessary to invent a sort 
of talisman of their own choosing as a fetish against disaster until their 
formalistic and ritualistic worship become a sort of mockery in the 
sight of God. Emerson need again be seeking his Plato while respon- 
sible leadership teach some pertinent truths about life because they 
are truths fundamental to successful living in a world society. 

“Unless the human heart can cleanse itself faster than the laboratory 
can manufacture its hell-fire, it is now too late...Since, with God all 
things are possible, poets and readers in unison may still work their 
own miracle by which the human heart may yet so enlarge that it 
outweigh the atomic bomb.”* 

Life is so complex in our own day that we cannot longer departmen- 
talize our living and say that a man should live in this area or that; 
but all are somehow so interlaced, however, that the well-rounded life 
is dependent upon them all. Truth must be built within the realms of 
life, and life must take its meaning from the ideals of truth. “When 
the poet promulgates the sensuous pleasure he is no less moral than 
when he paints high hope of Heaven, or reveals the truth of tragedy. 
To be on the side of life is to be moral.” 


In the fields of science and economics as relates to the world of 
gadgets, warfare, and easier methods of mechanical living, we have 
not lacked for leadership; but unless we apply the principles of 
economics more to the problem of living together as neighbors and 
more of religion to the whole area of our living together in this period 
of the most scientific age that the world has known, it may become a 


* Thomas Jefferson, Letter (1820). 

*Mentor L. Williams, “On Teaching Our Democratic Heritage,” College 
English, Jan. 1947, 187. 

* Oscar Willams, “Introduction,” A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, N. Y., 
Charles Scribners Sons, 1946° 44. 
* Williams, Op. cit. 32 
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realization too soon of “Too little, too late”'’ where time no longer 
works for peace, but works against peace.””’ There are still the voices 
of “the passionate few’ who must be heard in matters of the spirit 
and of religion. These ethical and moral values must reach upon our 
every relationship in such a way as to become a part of the concept of 
our social and economic mores. “The salvation of the modern world,” 
says one writer, “depends upon the mutual understanding and reaction 
upon each other of business and the church. Unless business discovers 
and holds steadily before its eyes a spiritual ideal, unless it thinks 
more and more in terms of human service, then the net results of 
increasing efficiency will be envy, covetousness, and discontent.””* 

If the world’s hair has turned prematurely white, there must yet 
be more than a feeling that the stage belongs altogether and only to 
the rising generations. More of the courage of Ulysses is needed to 
sail the well-known seas. “The true evil is not the weakening of the 
body but the weakening of the soul.”"' This moral worth can be little 
or great; it can be what the individual himself wishes to make it. 
Socrates may indeed need to cross the Delaware, but his going back 
to the sources of learning which inspired the great philosophies of 
the past will not necessarily ensure the spark of divine learriing which 
may now lie dormant at its source.’* A trained and inspired leadership 
alone can furnish the necessary guidance. 

This problem of religious guidance and leadership was once easier 
than it now is. Whereas “it was the boast of the philosophic statesmen 
of Athens that his country achieved by the mere force of Nature and the 
love of the noble and great what other people aimed at by laborious. 
discipline,””* “American unity has, in a sense, decreased as the original 
thirteen states have been diluted by non-Protestant and non-Christian 
elements.”’"’ America has long lured the peoples of the world with its 
glowing ideals but has gradually allowed other forces to take over 
those ideals. This has too dangerously become a sort of flag-waving 
with us as was true so recently where Socialism, Fascism, and Nazism 
became a substitute for religion. 


’” Frank W. Hubbard, “The Continuing Crisis in Education: 
1946-47,” The Peabody Reflector, January, 1947. 
** Cousins, Op. Cit. 41 
* Arnold Bennett, Why a Classic Is a Classic. 
** Bruce Barton, What Can A Man Believe, Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1927, 187. 
** Audre Maurois, The Art of Living, New York, Harper and Bros., 1940, 259. 
** Milton S. Mayer, “Socrates Crosses the Delaware,” Harpers Magazine, 
June, 1929. 
'* John Henry Newman, from Athens And Her University. 
**D. W. Brogan, The American. Character, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944, 
99. 
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Where words come out from the depths of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfections; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way— 

Into that haven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake.** 

If a disease of “paranoia”! leads nations ultimately through suspi- 
cion, egotism, envy, and jealousy, desire to dominate, irrationality, a 
persecution complex, megalomania (idea of destiny), and delusions of 
grandeur, then the only possible remedy is one of the re-education to 
new loyalties which will somehow take in the working principles of 
Deistic faith and trust. “If one nation for the moment forgets our 
common humanity and its future, then another must take over that 
sacred charge and guard it without hatred or fear until the madness 
is passed.”*” May this be our task now, and may we face it with all the 
force of courage but without any of the stimulant of hate. 

Our problems at times have portentious implications, but “Had we 
no God to whom to turn for comfort and consolation, to whom to tell 
the unfulfilled wishes and ambitions, to whom to pray for fortitude 
to suffer and strength to forbear, the task would be too great for us.”” 
The seemingly indifferent “attitude of parents is attributable to the 
general merits of America,” says Bertrand Russell, “that of the chil- 
dren is very largely determined by their school attitude.”” 

Education, we believe, is the key to the new world situation. Long 
ago Francis Bacon realized that if men would apply only a small 
portion of talent, time, and fortune then given to matters and studies 
of far inferior importance and value, to sound and solid learning, it 
would be sufficient to overcome every difficulty.” 

This sort of Christian spirit would primarily need to come first into 
the home, but now it may have to reach the home by way of the school 
if we start again in time, admitting essentially that something funda- 
mental has gone out of the home in American life which can be re- 
captured only through inspired and trained leaders and teachers. And 
this new spirit of leadership must now emanate from training institu- 
tions where spiritual values are emphasized and where moral and 
ethical concepts are practiced. Only then shall we conceive of God as 
the Father of mankind carrying in his heart the needs of all men. 
“Properly guided, this assumption grows stronger as the child grow up. 
The family life, the community, the state, and finally the world out- 


** Rabindranath Tagore, “Gitanjali,” (1912) 
* Urlleam S. Sadler, Prescription for Peace, Chicago, Wilcox and Follett Co., 
1944, Chap. 2. 2 
*° A. Clutton-Brock, “Sunday Before the War,’ Selected Modern Essays, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, 257. 
"°C. E. M. Joad, “The Origin and Evolution of Religion,” in A Modern 
Reader, Lippman and Nevins, N. Y., D. C. Heath and Co., 1936, 389-390. 
ry Bertrand Russell, “What Shall We Educate For?” Lippman, etc., Op. cit., 


*8 Francis Bacon, Novum Organum (1620). 
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look are built around this great religious concept.”** Even our failure 
to assist the veteran in the proper finding of and solution to his prob- 
lems may cause us “to pay for all our heartlessness in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways.”* This we must do something about, now. And what 
we do about it matters much. 

And to those who say that we are a great religious nation, let us 
reply that historically, potentially, and fundamentally we are great; 
but emotionally and spiritually in the realms of real influence there is 
a dearth, and we again need to start from scratch. In classical lore 
“When Beatrice answers the Prince, regarding his birth,” and says, “No, 
sure my Lord, my mother cried, but there was a star danced, and 
under that star I was born;”” we somehow recognize here the voice 
of love as the voice of God. In the thick gloom that sometimes settles 
over us we need a light which is strong enough to cheer us as well as 
to guide us. H. G. Wells voiced the opinion” that it would require only 
an active and interested minority of mankind to bring about a great 
politico-religious drive for social and world unity. It may be too true 
that we have listened too much to the dead voices of the living instead 
of to the living voices of the dead.* 

Many of our church schools and colleges today are stepping to the 
forefront in setting the pace in both concept and principle of how this 
enormous responsibility is to be assumed and achieved. The merits 
of final accomplishment await proper evaluation, but the daily rounds 
of all our efforts give constant and renewed zest to the task. In the 
ever-continuing renewal of this achievement lies the hope of hap- 
piness, solace, and security in each of our tomorrows. George F. 
Zook” voices our most comprehensive outlook in stating “that as 
educators and even as professing followers of religion we may magnify 
and emphasize as necessary to our very existence... peace as a great 
national and international objective to be taught and taught in our 
schools and colleges; and that we who are responsible for what is 
taught and learned in the schools and colleges may be willing to 
make those personal and professional sacrifices which are necessary 
to equip ourselves to carry on the necessary program in every class- 
room throughout the educational system of this country.” In the at- 
tainment of this end he declares “We shall succeed or we shall perish.” 


**C. A. Bowen, “Editorial,” The Christian Home, Jan. 1947, 1. 

** Willard Waller, The Veteran Comes Back, New York, The Dryden Press, 
1944, 304. 

** J. Middleton Murry; “Shakespeare and Love,” Selected Modern English 
Essays, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1931, 400. 

"7H. G. Wells, “Democracy Under Revision,” Lippman, etc., Op. Cit., 11. 

**Edwin Mims, Great Writers and Interpreters of Religion, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 14. 


*° George F. Zook, “Education and World Peace,” Peabody Reflector, Jan. 
1947, 6. 
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TWO GREAT SERIES Complete Science Course 
PRACTICE READERS OUR WORLD 


Practice Readers will do these things: Teach OF SCIENCE 
the fundamental comprehension skills: furnish : ie 
practice for these skills: enable teachers to Craig and Others 


diagnose most of the problems in intermediate 


; The scientific developments that children 
reading. Thousands of schools have adopted 


should know about, delightfully presented. 


these books. A book for each grade, 1-8. Clear, graphic 

THE SERIES style; handsomely illustrated. The teach- 

Practice Readers, Book I, Grade 4 ing helps enable a teacher without scien- 

Practice Readers, Book II, Grade 5 tific training to teach the course success- 
Practice Readers, Book III, Grade 6 fully 
Practice Readers, Book IV, Grade 7 si 


FREE LESSONS FOR TEST ADVENTURING 


Write for further information and tests 


EYE AND EAR FUN IN SCIENCE 


Powers-Neuner-Bruner-Bradley 
a Pee Thrge books for Grades 7, 8 and 9, pre- 
senting a wonderfully clear picture of how 
science affects pupils’ everyday lives, and 
how man has mastered and uses his en- 
vironment. Fascinatingly written; dramatic 
illustrations. Many experiments and ac- 
tivities. : 


These are a few of the many skills essential to 
word recognition developed by each book: ob- 
serve general form of words: use context clues 
in recognizing words: hear likeness of sounds in 
different words: distinguish words of similar 
form: analyze words by recognizing familiar 
parts. Used by thousands of teachers. 
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1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Publisher of Learning Programs for Children -- PRESENTS 
A Completely NEW Geography Program 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


BARROWS, PARKER, and SORENSEN 


Our Big World The American Continents 


der arate 4 ; for grade 5 

Historical geography of the United 
A world view that captures the nat- States, and a vivid, valid treatment 
ural appeal of geography for the chil- of the Latin American countries and 
dren of today. Emphasizes the par- Canada. The map and globe-reading 
ticipation of the child in the customs program imtiated in Que Big Worle 


_— ‘ is continued on the 5th grade level 
and thinking of the people he studies. as one of the superior features of 


MAN IN His Wor .p. 
Old World Lands for grade 6 


A post-war geography book. You have been asking for it and here it is. 
It incorporates the latest boundary changes. In describing one country or 
another it pictures the lands as they are—recovering from the wounds of 
war. This is no unreal picture of vanished days. It is current reality—the 
“old world” countries seen through the eyes and hearts of the people who 
live there. 





45 East 17th St. 221 East 20th St. 


709 Mission St. 707 Browder St. 
NEW YORK 3 CHICAGO 16 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 DALLAS 1 




















THIRTEENTH ANNUAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SURVEY 
NATIONAL INSTITUTIONAL TEACHER 
PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 


E. W. GOETCH 
Director of Teacher Placement 
Iowa State Teachers College 


The critical teacher shortage in the nation’s elementary schools will 
continue for at least two more years while shortages of high school 
teachers for the 1947-1948 school year will largely be localized in such 
areas as agriculture, home economics, industrial arts, music, and phy- 
sical education for girls. These facts were revealed from data received 
from two hundred institutions which devote part or all of their func- 
tions to the training of public school teachers. A large percentage of 
these institutions will have more. graduates available for 1947-1948 
teaching positions than were available in 1946. The supply, however, 
will not be sufficient to meet the nation’s needs in the teaching areas 
where shortages have been critical the past two or three years. Thou- 
sands of G.I. wives who were teaching the past several years are no 
longer available as well as other emergency teachers who because of 
age or inadequate training can no longer be made available for these 
critical teaching areas. 

During the war it was generally predicted that many of the G.I.’s 
who were preparing for teaching before they entered service would 
not, upon their return, continue their teacher training courses. 
A surprisingly large number of G.I.’s are completing these 
training courses and are decidedly interested in obtaining teaching 
positions for the 1947-1948 school year. The need for men teachers in 
such fields as physical education, coaching, social science, mathematics 
and science should not be critical for the coming year. In addition to 
the critical need for men teachers of agriculture and industrial arts 
there is a critical shortage of men for elementary and junior high 
teaching and for elementary administrative positions. 

Never in recent history of school finance have so many employing 
school officials and schoci boards been so busy in formulating more 
inviting salary schedules for the 1947-1948 school year than 
at present. A large number of towns and cities located in the Eastern, 
East Central, West Central, and Pacific Coast States have fixed mini- 
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mum salaries for inexperienced teachers with four years of training at 
$2200 to $2400. Experienced teachers with four years of training will 
receive more. A number of the larger communities in these areas have 
adopted single salary schedules with maximums that go pretty close 
to the $3600, $4000 and even $5000 marks. Teachers in highly specialized 
fields and administrators will receive more than the regular classroom 
or grade teachers. Salaries for teachers throughout the nation for the 
1947-1948 school year will show an average increase of 10 per cent to 
25 per cent over present salaries. 


With few exceptions the nation’s colleges and universities have at- 
tained capacity enrollments. Because of these high enrollments in our 
teacher education institutions and because of present day salaries 
and future possibilities for higher salaries and more inviting tenure 
and retirement programs and because of a change of attitude toward 
a more highly recognized and highly respected teaching profession 
more promising young men and young women are becoming interested 
in preparing themselves for a teaching career. This new interest in 
teaching, together with the fine teacher recruitment programs which 
are being effectively and efficiently carried on by many of our teacher. 
training institutions, by state departments of education, by state educa- 
tion associations, and by the many lay organizations are certain to re- 
sult in an increased teacher supply and a more stabilizing teaching 
profession. 

In obtaining data for the Thirteenth National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Survey four hundred and twenty-five institutions which 
train students for public school teaching were contacted by means. of 
the questionnaire method. Of this number two hundred and twenty- 
five replied to the questionnaire. Two hundred of these institutions 
supplied all of the data which were called for in the questionnaire. The 
survey is based upon the information obtained from these two hundred 
institutions. The two hundred institutions are represented by sixty- 
five state teachers colleges, one hundred and eleven colleges, and 
twenty-four state universities. Forty-four of the forty-eight states are 
represented in the survey. The questionnaire which was used in this 
survey was concerned with the number of placements of trainees avail- 
able for teaching positions for the 1946-1947 school year and who were 
graduated from the various teacher education institutions during the 
1945-1946 college year. Each institution was requested to report on its 
total enrollment for the 1945-1946 college year, including the summer 
scheol enrollment for 1946. Institutions also reported on the total 
number of students who were taking elementary and secondary courses 
and who were preparing for teaching. The various teacher training 
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institutions contacted supplied additional data as to the fields of the 
greatest teacher shortages, the subject combinations most in demand, 
the approximate percentage of increase in teachers’ salaries for 1946- 
1947 over 1945-1946, the approximate percentage of increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries for the 1946-1947 school year as compared with teachers’ 
salaries for the 1940-1941 school year. The insitutions also supplied 
data on percentage of increase of the 1947 graduates who will become 
available for 1947-1948 teaching positions as compared with the num- 
ber of the 1946 graduates who became available for 1946-1947 teaching 
positions. 

The sixty-five sfate teachers colleges represent a student enrollment 
of 77,179. Of this number 33,530 were enrolled in teacher training 
courses; 14,308 were preparing to become elementary teachers and 19,- 
222 were interested in secondary teaching. The one hundred thirty- 
five colleges and universities represented an enrollment of 405,657. 
Of this number 5,316 were interested in becoming elementary teachers 
and 14,668 were taking courses for secondary teachers. During the 
1945-1946 academic year the sixty-five teachers colleges had 9000 more 
‘students enrolled for elementary teaching than did the colleges and 
universities and 4500 more students pursuing secondary courses for 
teachers than did the colleges and universities. In 1946 the sixty-five 
teachers colleges graduated 3204 elementary teachers and 3271 second- 
ary teachers and placed. 89 per cent of the elementary trainees into 
teaching positions for the 1946-1947 school year. These teachers colleges 
also placed 82 per cent of its secondary trainees into teaching positions 
for the 1946-47 school year. Eighty-three of the trainees accepted 
supervisory or administrative positions. The one hundred and thirty- 
five colleges and universities graduated 1399 elementary teachers and 
4909 secondary teachers and placed 93 per cent of the elementary 
trainees into teaching positions for the 1946-1947 school year. These 
same colleges and universities placed 4121 or 84 per cent of its second- 
ary trainees into teaching positions. Of this number 135 trainees ac- 
cepted supervisory or administrative positions. 

All of the two hundred institutions represented in this survey re- 
ported teacher shortages in certain teaching areas or teaching fields. 
These shortages existed in the following fields as well as on various 
teaching levels: Agriculture, art, elementary, home economics, indus- 
triak arts, junior high, music (both vocal and Instrumental), physical 
education for girls, and in the one room rural schools. The rural teach- 
er shortage was greatest in the West Central States such as Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebrasa, and Wisconsin. The least 
teacher shortages existed in such teaching areas as English, foreign 
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languages, history, physical education for boys, social science and ad- 
ministrative positions. The teaching combinations most in demand 
were as follows: Industrial arts-coaching; mathematics-science; music- 
English; English-history; science-mathematics-coaching; En glish- 
speech; English-library; home economics-commercial; home economics- 
English; English-social science; and music-art. 

All of the forty-four states represented in this study increased the 
salaries of teachers for the 1946-1947 school year over the salaries 
which were paid teachers for the 1945-1946 school year. These increases 
varied by states as well as by areas within the states. The salary in- 
creases ranged from 10 per cent to 50 per cent with an average increase 
of 20 per cent. The salary increase for elementary teachers was greater 
than it was for secondary teachers. Increases for 1947 over 1946 were 
greatest in the New England area represented by the states of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine, and in the West 
Central area represented by Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Wisconsin. All of the states reporting revealed substantial in- 
creases of salaries for 1946-1947 as compared with teachers salaries in 
1940-1941. Salaries during this period showed a range of increase from 
20 per cent to 100 per cent with an average increase of approximately 
50 per cent. The largest increase of teachers’ salaries during this six- 
year period was in the Southern States area represented by Oklahoma, 
Texas, and New Mexico, and in some of the West Central States rep- 
resented by Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, and Wisconsin. 
Other states in which teachers’ salaries were increased more than 50 
per cent over the six-year period are Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Michigan, California, and Oregon. 


Eighteen of the sixty-five teachers colleges will have from 10 per 
cent to 30 per cent more graduates available for 1947-1948 elementary 
teaching positions than a year ago and thirty-three of the teachers 
colleges will have from 15 per cent to 75 per cent more graduates avail- 
able for secondary — positions for the 1947-1948 school year 
than were available a year ago. On the other hand fifteen of the sixty- 
five teachers colleges will have from 10 per cent to 75 per cent fewer 
elementary graduates available for 1947-1948 teaching positions than 
were available a year ago. Only three of the sixty-five teachers colleges 
will have fewer secondary graduates available for 1947-1948 teaching 
positions than were available a year ago. 


Thirty-four of the one hundred and thirty-five colleges and univer- 
sities will have from 10 per cent to 75 per cent more graduates avail- 
able for elementary teaching positions for the 1947-1948 school year 
than were available for the 1946-1947 school year.. Seventy-five of the 
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one hundred and thirty-five colleges and universities will have from 
10 per cent to 100 per cent more secondary graduates available for 
1947-1948 teaching positions than were available for teaching one year 
ago. Only five of the colleges and universities reported that they would 
have fewer graduates available for secondary teaching positions. 


ERRATA 


By a regrettable inadvertence in preparation of copy and printing 
Table I in the article “A Comparative Study of the Intelligence of 
Children from Private Homes and of Those from an Institutional 
Home,” by Florence Martin, appeared in the January issue of the 
Journal in a grotesquely scrambled form. It is presented below as it 
should have appeared originally. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE, MENTAL AGE, AND I. Q. ror ALL GRADES 














Grade Mean 
Family Home 
C.A,. M.A. 1.Q. CA; M.A. 1.Q. 
VI 12- 6 ll- 1 90 13-11 10-11 79 
V 11-11 10-10 94 12-10 10- 4 82 
IV ll- 3 9- 8 86 12- 1 8-11 74 
III 8-11 8- 5 94 ll- 5 8- 4 74 
II 7-11 7- 2 90 9- 5 7-5 79 
I 7-1 6- 1 91 8- 4 6- 2 74 
Kin. 5- 6 5- 0 98 7- 2 4- 2 58 
Fs tee 10- 6 7- 3 71 10 -6 6-11 67 
Mean 9- 5 8- 2 89 10- 9 7-11 73 
Standard Deviation for 1.Q. 
“Family” +8.98 
“Home” +2.85 
Difference of mean I.Q. in favor of “Family” 16 
Probable error of difference of means 0.7 
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(] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
(] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 

(] How to Use an Encyclopedia 

‘| How to Make an Honest Report 

"] How to Use a Dictionary 

[) How to Use a Map 

|] How to Use an Atlas 

"| How to Do Committee Work 


[|] How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


[] How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
- How to Use an Index 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
we of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
oo of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
ills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
weial-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
tidless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
ae another’s work with the /ndividual Self- Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 














How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


———— 30-day approval—List price $1.50——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 






[|] How to Use the World Almanac 
[] How to Locate References on a Topic 
_] How to Read a Graph 


[| How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


[] How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


[_] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


[_] How to Prepare a Good Report 
[| How to Give an Oral Report 
[_] How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T. A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal 
copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 
considered. 











NOR PUBLISHING CO. 





207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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Arts 


Biack, Mary E. Key to Weaving. 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1945. 312p. 
$5.00. 


One of the best weaving books on the 
market for the beginning weaver. There 
are good chapters on the loam, prepara- 
tion of the warp, and general information 
on weaving. There are practical suggestions 
and warnings needed by all weavers. The 
illustrations of photographed woven bits 
and the many drafts make the book quite 
valuable. 


CHASE, GILBERT, ed. Music in Radio 
Broadcasting. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. 152p. $1.75. (NBC-Columbia 
University Broadcasting Series). 

Certainly a worth-while book for anyone 
interested in almost any phase of music 
in radio broadcasting. There is a wealth 
of information given by ten men who have 
had practical experience in the work they 
have written about. The contributors to 
the books are: Chetzinoff, La Prade, Dun- 
ham, Mamorsky, Black, Bennett, Hall, 
Chase, Belvin, and Graf. 


DeWick, Ernest S., AND COOPER, 
JOHN H. Plastic Craft. Macmillan Co., 
1945. 184p. $5.00. 

A book we have been wanting for use in 
our craft classes. It is well planned and 
beautifully illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. The clear concise directions for 
working in plastics are excellent. It is a 
“book of tomorrow” in our hands today. 


Dramas: Stardust; The Innocent 
Voyage; Apple of His Eye; A Date 
With Judy; Alice in Wonderland; Pi- 
nocchio; The Princess and Swineherd; 
Who Will Remember? Our Hearts 


Were Young and Gay. Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co!, cl1946. 75c ea. 


The plays examined are well-suited for 
dramatic club production. 


GEISSMAR, Berta. Two Worlds of 
Music. Creative Age Press, c1946. 327p. 
$3.00. 


Interesting information concerning the 
state of music in Europe during the Nazi 
regime. Aside from a number of isolated 
anecdotes concerning Furtwangler and 
Bucham, the book -has little of value for 
even a musician. The inf.nite details of 
orchestral management are boring and 
make the book ponderous. 


Grar, Max. Modern Music. Philo- 
sophical Library, c1946. 320p. $3.00. 


An excellent account of the forces be- 
hinds the musical styles of our greatest 
composers of the past seventy-five years. 
The reader does not have to agree entirely 
with all of Mr. Graf's opinions to find each 
chapter thought provoking and informa- 
tive. The author makes a point of discus- 
sing the social, political, and economic as- 
pect of life in relation to “modern music.” 
An excellent work for those seriously in- 
terested in the subject. 


GRONEMAN, Curis H. General Book- 
binding. McKnight and McKnight, 
c1946. 64p. $1.00. 


A well illustrated handbook on book- 
binding and its required tools. Directions 
are clearly given for the beginner and a 
bibliography for more advanced knowledge 
included. 


Hocesoom, Amy. Familiar Animals. 
Vanguard Press, c1946. 39p. $1.25. 

This combination “picture book and draw- 
ing book” is excellent as a picture book, but 
poor as a drawing book since it leads to 
copying “step-by-step line drawings.” 
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Ick1s, M. Working in Leather. House 
of Little Books, c1945. 45p. $1.00. 


A good book for the essential high points 
of leatherwork. In a few words and with 
good illustrations, much is given. 


JACOBSON, CHARLOTTE. “First-joiner” 
Crafts. Manual Arts Press, c1946. 88p. 
$1.75. 


A small book of suggestions of things to 
make for boys and girls. Illustrations and 
patterns are given for many articles using 
boxes, candles, cork, string, felt, clothes- 
pin, and the like. 


Karasz, MarIsKA. Design and Sew. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., ©1946. 112p. $2.00. 

This book teaches the beginning clothing 
student the principles of design and con- 
struction by the picture and diagram meth- 
od. Directions are given for the making 
of simpje articles of dress and leads to the 
making of a basic pattern. It should be 
particularly appealing to the young girl. 


McCoy, Guy, ed. Portraits of the 
World’s Best- Known Musicans. The- 
odore Presser Co., c1946. 231p. $3.50. 


A collection of 5,000 portraits of the most 
outstanding personalities in the history of 
music. The pictures are approximately 1” x 


* with very brief biographical notes about 
fe musicians. 


MILLER, GLApys. Your Decorating 
eee” Archway Press, c1946. 64p. 
1.50. 


The large number of photographs con- 
tained in this book should be of help to the 
young homemaker. The illustrations serve 
to make more emphatic the printed matter. 
The . topics “Accessories, Backgrounds, 
Comfort, and Decorating” are treated brief- 
ly. The creator of a home whether small or 
large should find help in this book. 


NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN. The Theatre 
Book of the Year 1945-46, Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1946. 370p. $3.50. 

All serious students of the theatre will 
be interested in this book, in the plays 
reviewed, and in Mr. Nathan’s acute sense 


of what is good and bad from a theatrical 
view point. 


OssurRN, Burt N. Home Craft Course 
in Bookbinding. Mrs. C. Naaman Key- 


ser, c1945. unp. $1.00. (Home Craft 
Course Series, Vol. 21) 


A short directive on bookbinding from 
the repair point of view. It starts with a 
very brief history and ends with uses of 
binding in albums and portfolios, etc. De- 


scriptions are clear but illustrations not 
too g 


Rossins, ANN Roe. How to Cook 
Well. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 
748p. $2.50. 

This is a good cookbook. The recipes are 


practical and directions for making clearly 
stated. 
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SuHurick, E. P. J. The First Quart- 
er-Century of American Broadcast- 


ing. Midland Publishing Co., 1946. 
371p. 
A detailed study of the Adventure of 


Radio for its frst quarter century. 


Very 
interestingly presented. 


Simon, HENBy W., ed. A Treasury 
of Grand Opera. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1846. 403p. $5.00. 


Here we have the stories, scene by scene, 
of seven great operas. Included in the 
rather handsome edition are several songs 
with piano accompaniment from each opera. 
The illustrations. are excellent and_ the 
printing clear. All in all a worthy ef@ition 
for the music lover’s home library. 


SKILsky, Syp. Make Way for Music. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1946. 138p.,$2.50. 

Excellent orientation sketches about the 
life and times of a few of the greatest 
composers, brief outlines of the patterns 
most frequently used in orchestral music, 
helpful descriptions of the instruments, and 
outline of seventeen recorded masterpieces 
make this little book a treasure for the 
music lover who wishes to increase his 
understanding and appreciation. 


TayLor, Mary C. Rounds and 
Rounds. William Sloane Associates, 
c1946. 144p. $3.00. 


An entirely delightful and practical col- 
lection of 110 singable rounds, ranging from 
quite easy to quite difficult. There is an 
excellent introductory essay on the sub- 
ject by Mrs. Taylor, as well as good sug- 
gestions on “How to sing rounds.” The dec- 
orative drawings by Richard Erdoes add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume. 
But this is not a book for children; many 
of the words are as bawdy as the 17th 
century which produced most of them. 


ZAIDENBERG, ARTHUR. Anyone Can 
Draw Animals. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., c1946. 170p. $3.00. 

A worthy companion of “the author’s 
Anyone Can Draw, with the same fine aids 
to developing good line and form along 
with creative ability in drawing and paint- 
ing. With this book ds a guide, anyone who 


tries can draw any animal—and draw it 
well. 


Children’s Literature 


ADELSON, LEONE. The Blowaway 
Hat; pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff. 
Reynal and Hitchock, c1946. unp. $1.50. 

David has quite a chase getting Mommy’s 


blowaway hat. Children enjoy the story, 
and the illustrations. 


AMEs, MERLIN M., 
Country. Webster 
c1946. 472p. $1,76. 

Basic facts which explain America are 
told delightfully in story form, easily un- 


derstood by children at the age level for 
whom the book is written. 


ard others. My 
Publishing Co., 
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BaILey, CAROLYN SHERWIN. Miss 
Hickory. Viking Press, 19467 123p. 
$2.50. 


Charming fantasy of a doll made from 
an apple twig and a hickory nut. The win- 
ter is a hard one, and she loses her head, 
but not her life. 


Beaty, JOHN Y. The Ocean Book. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., c1946. 240p. $1.35. 


The author and two youngsters explore 
the Atlantic seaboard from Nova Scotia to 
the Florida Keys. They learn about the life 
cycle and struggle for existence of oceanic 
creatures; about tides, currents, and waves; 
earthquakes and volcanoes in the oceans; 
and kow man’s life is influenced by the 
oceans. This book is a “must” for inter- 
mediate grades. 


BELL, JANET. Sunday in the Park. 
Robert M. McBride Co., 1945. unp. 
$1.25. 


“Sunday in the park with Daddy is al- 
ways fun,” says David, and that perfectly 
describes this cherrful, happy story. Feed- 
ing of the pigeons, the boat ride, the ar- 
rival of the ice cream man—are all realis- 
tically illustrated with colored child-like 
illustrations that capture the fun of ex- 
perience. For nursery school through grade 
two. 


BENCHLEY, BELLE J. Shirley Visits 
the Zoo; photographs by C. E. Kirk- 
patrick. Little, Brown and Co., 1946. 
unp. $1.50. 


True stories of how Shirley has fun by 
really being friends with the animals. 


Biocu, Marre Hatun. Danny Doffer. 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 103p. $1.75. 


Something was always happening to make 
life lively for Danny, whose business was 
making name tapes for boys and girls to 
sew on their caps and sweaters and things. 


Bioucu, GLENN O. The Monkey With 
a Notion. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 
88p. $2.00. * 


When Snick, a capricious monkey, acts on 
his “notion” and learns how to unlatch his 
cage, he completely upsets the orderly life 
in Miss Peasley’s pet Shop. The black and 
white illustrations by John F. De Cuir are 
perfectly adapted to the content. Children 
from the third to the sixth grade will 
chuckle over the many adventures and it 
will make good reading aloud material for 
younger ones, too. 


BoTHWELL, JEAN. River Boy of 
Kashmir. William Morrow and Co., 
1946. 246p. $2.00. 

Hafiz, the son of a poor houseboatman, 
succeeds in making a good friend for the 


family. Interesting incidents in a romantic 
setting. 


Briccs, Barpara. Tobias. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., c1946. unp. $1.50. 
Tobias was a little tiger that thought he 


was a big tiger. The story and pictures 
show how he found he was mistaken. 
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Brown, Marcia. The Little Carou- 
sel. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
unp. $1.50. 

A charming true-to-life picture-story of 
children on a crowded city street. For 
kindergarten and primary children. 


CARLISLE, NorMAN. The Modern 
Wonder Book of Trains and Railroad- 
ing. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 289p. 
$2.50. 

The thrilling story of persons and’ events 
connected with the development of rail- 
roads is graphically related. Excellent 
photographs of the many kinds of engines, 
trains, and other equipment add interest. 
A glossary of terms and words used by 
railroad men helps the reader to under- 
stand a language peculiar to him. 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL L. Tom Sawyer. 
Hartsdale House, 1946. 213p. $1.50. 

A good edition of this well-known classic. 
The print is good and the illustrations by 
Richard Rogers are excellent. 


Cott, Martin. The Secret of Bald- 
head Mountain. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1946. 216p. $2.00. 

Rogers and Bill Baxter have plenty of 
excitement in clearing their friend, Diego 
Montez, from unjust accusations made by 
claim-jumping miners. For upper grade and 
junior high-school children. 


Corcos, Loris. Jonathan Bangs 
Said N-o-0-0-0-0-0-0-0. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shephard Co., c1946. unp. $1.00. 

Jonathan Bangs tells the story of a young- 
ster who insists on saying “No.” The il- 
lustrations are more effective than the text 
in convincing children that Jonathan could 
say many more things than just “No.” The 
story is for very young children, and is 
excellent read-aloud material. 


CoRONET MAGAZINE. Coronet Quiz 
Book. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 
164p. $1.75. 


Selections from the quizzes that have 
appeared in Coronet Magazine. 


CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE. Scuffy, the 
Tugboat. Simon and Schuster, Inc, 
c1946. unp. 25c. (A Little Golden 
Book). 

The delightful adventures of a toy tug- 
boat that got over-ambitious. The *illustra- 


tions by Tibor Gergely are as delightful as 
the tale. 


Davis, GEorGE. An Animal Tour: 
illustrations by W. Suschitsky and 
Patric O’Keeffe. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., c1946, unp. 50c. 


Reproductions of color photographs and 
brief descriptions of the habits and char- 
acteristics of twenty-two birds and animals. 


DeEJONG, MEINDERT. Billy and the 
Unhappy Bull. Harper and Brothers, 
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1946. 205p. $2.00. 


An exciting story skillfully written for 
children 8 to 12 years old 


DENNIS, WESLEY. Holiday. Viking 
Press, 1946. unp. $2.00. 
Holiday, the horse children will love, 


finally lives up to what his groom and others 
expect of him 


DUNCOMBE, FRANCES. Eemi, the 
Story of a Clown; illustrated by Mar- 
jorie Hill. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 
40p. $1.50. 

Eemi was really a student clown. He tried 
to think up something funny, and then it 
just happened to him. For young children. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. The Visiting 
Jimpsons. Reynal and Hitchock, c1946. 
188p. $2.00. 

The three Jimpson children had to visit 
too much because they did not have a home 
of their own. Because of their friendliness 
and sense of fair play, the thing they most 
wanted came to them. Age 9-12. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Too Many 
Shoes and Stockings; pictures by Wal- 
ton Brashears. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
c1946. unp. $1.50 

Even bears have their troubles, that may 


be solved in ways of interest to younger 
children. Ages to about 8. 


EISNER, HELEN GELLER. The Little 
Boy Who Did Not Know Why. Loth- 


rop, Lee and Shepard Co., c1946. unp. 


$1.00 


The dog seems interested in the little boy, 
but never comes at the boy’s call until— 
that’s the secret of the story. The type is 
large and clear, and the two-dimensional 
colored illustrations by Marion Cannon sup- 
plement the text nicely. For preschool and 
nursery school reading aloud, and for first 
and second grade supplementary reading. 


EWEN, Davin. Hayden, a Good Life: 
illustrated by Marion R. Kohs. Henry 
Holt and Co., c1946. 245p. $2.75. 


Mr. Ewen has presented Hayden’s life in 
a clear and understandable style. For the 
most part the writing should appeal to the 
average child of high-school age who is 
interested in reading about the lives of 
great musicians. It is nontechnical, though 
{tled with many interesting musical facts. 
The type and illustrations are excellent. 
Also to be commended are the listing of 
composidions with corresponding phono- 
graph recordings and the musical excerpts 
from some of the works. 


Francis, Epna B. My America in 
Crossword Puzzles. John C. Winston 
Co., 1947. 119p. $1.50. Spiral binding. 


Crossword puzzies within outlines of each 
of the states. Many of the words have par- 
ticular association with the respective states. 


FRISKEY, Marcaret. Chipmunk 
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Moves; illustrated by Lucia Patton. 
David McKay Co., c1946. unp. $1.00. 


Pictures and story of the type little chil- 
dren love. 


GirvAN, HELEN. The Light in the 
rape Rinehart and Co., cl1946. 246p. 
2.00. 


In a French Canadian setting the mystery 
of the light in the mill. develops, and is 
solved as one result of Mary’s decision to 
design some wall paper. There is a note 
of humor growing from the exchange of 
personalities by Mary and her cousin 
Sherin. For teen-age girls. 


Gorpon, Patricia. Rommany Luck. 
Viking Press, 1946. 206p. $2.00. 


A gay, adventurous story of a gypsy fam- 


ily in the days of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land. 


Goss, MADELEINE. Beethoven, Master 
Musican, rev. ed. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1946. 364p. $3.00. 


This is purely a biographical work. It is 
written in a simple style and the musical 
discussions are nontechnical. The book is 
suitable for school children and useful as 
an introduction to the study of the com- 
poser’s life and times. As usual in this 
series of books by Holt and Co., there is 
a listing of the composers works and avail- 
able recordings. 


HANLE, Zack, and HERZ, Martin, The 
Golden Ladle. Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., c1945. 33p. $1.50. 


A delightful book on cooking for little 
girls. Story is interspersed with recipes. 


HauMAN, GEORGE, and HAUMAN, 
Doris. Surprise for Timmy. Macmillan 
Company, 1946. 78p. $1.25. 

An interesting story book for lower-grade 
children to read to themselves, or for 
grown-ups to read to younger children. 


HAWKINS, MAXWELL. Torpedoes 
Away, Sir! Henry Colt and Co., c1946. 
268p. $2.00. 


The story of our submarine navy during 
the first eighteen months of the Japanese 
war, with anecdotes about real men and 
real submarines, and a clear, accurate de- 
scription of an actual submarine. Teen- 
age boys will like it. 


HAWKINS, QuaIL. Too Many Dogs. 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Holiday 
House, c1946. unp. $1.50. 

A book for boys (or girls) who like dogs 


and are just beginning to read “real” 
books. 


HoFFMAN, ELEANOR. The Lion of 
~~ Holiday House, c1946. 217p. 
2.00. 


John Collins succeeds in rescuing Mary 
Coe from Ismael, the cruel sultan, the most 
cruel of trie Barbary pirates. Of course there 
are plenty of adventures, and much authen- 
tic portrayal of life of the 17th century. 
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Hocesoom, Amy. The Boy’s Book 
of the West. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
hard Co., c1946. 419p. $2.50. 

Forty-four thrilling stories covering the 
growth of the American West, and includ- 
ing heroes like Buffalo Bill and Kit Carson. 


Horowitz, CAROLINA. Treasury Se- 
ries: A Girl’s Treasury of Things-to- 
do; A Boy’s Treasury oj Things-to- 
do; A Little Girl’s Treasury of Things- 
to-do; A Young Boy’s Treasury of 
Things-to-do. Hart Publishing Co., 
c1946. 96p ea. $1.25 ea. 


These four books will be most welcome 
in the homes of boys and girls of ages six 
to nine and nine to twelve. They are filled 
with games and tricks to play with direc- 
tions for making all equipment. Also there 
are suggestions for making gifts and ar- 
ticles children like to have. The directions 
are easy to follow and the illustrations are 
attractive. Each boy or girl would like to 
own one of these books which answers the 
often asked question, “What can I do?” 


HowarbD, JANET. Counting Katie. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shephard Co., c1946. 
unp. $1.00. 

Sometimes Katie counted correctly; some- 
times she made mistakes. But she found 
lots of things to count, and had a good 
time doing it. 


JOHNSON, LaurRA, and JOHNSON, 
Jack. The Leaky Whale; illustrated 
by Charles Darby. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1946. 30p. $1.75. 


Sketchy colored pictures with brief text 
that grown-ups will enjoy reading to small 
children. 


JOHNSTON, EILEEN. Jamie and the 
Tired Train. Harper and Brothers, 
c1946. unp. $1.00. 


Little boys will want to listen to this 
story and look at its pictures (many in 
three colors) over and over again. 


Kuutcu, M. S. Mr. 2 of Everything; 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., c1946. unp. $1.50. 


Mr. 2 of everything was so called be- 
cause he did everything by twos, wore two 
of everything, and had two of everything, 
except for a single son, Peter. The black 
and white illustrations of Kurt Wiese add 
fun and action. The story will be thorough- 
ly enjoyed in nursery school and kinder- 
garten and is good read-aloud material for 
any age. 


Lawson, Marie A. The Sea is Blue; 
illustrated by the author. Viking 
Press, 1946. 128p. $2.00. 


In a seaport town, young orphan Timothy 
is helped by Cecilia to decide what he shall 
do in life. Charmingly written and illus- 
trated by a skillful and imaginative author- 
artist. 


LITTEN, FREDERIC NELSON. The King- 
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dom of Flying Men. Westminster 


Press, c1946. 247p. $2.00 

A fast-moving story of the co-operative 
efforts of some veteran pilots in establish- 
ing a small commercial air line. For teen- 
age young people. 


Lucas, JANNETTE May. The Big 
Brewster Family. J. B. Lippincoti 
Co., c1946. 165p. $2.00. 

The Brewster house in the Plymouth 
colony in 1623 is the authentic setting for 
this story which brings to life the people 
of that time and place. 


McCracken, Haroup. The Great 
White Buffalo. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1946. 268p. $2.50. 

A story of an Indian boy’ of the time 
before the coming of white men. The white 
buffalo was “big medicine” in the fight be- 
tween the Sobkotas and the Cheynesses. 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. Once is 
Forever. Doubleday and Co., 1946. 
250p. $2.00. 


A story of co-operative effort of young 
people to develop their personal self-ex- 
a in spite of opposition from older 

os and set ways. There is significant 
— of the struggle of modern youth 
cod of possible benef.cial results. 


MartTIn, Dauris. Adventure in Tu- 
nisia. Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 
162p. $2.25. 


Allee was a problem child. He was always 
painting, and should have been working. 
Finally his talent is recognized by the Bey 
and he is given the opportunity to make 
painting his life work. For upper-grade 
children. 


MAXWELL, WILLIAM. The Heavenly 
Tenants. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
57p. $2.00. 

The story of a family whose lives become 
invloved with the characters of the zodiac. 
Both adults and children will enjoy the 
fantasy combined with humorous realism. 


Mepary, Margorrr. The Store at 
Crisscross Corners. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, c1946. 48p. $1.00. 


When Mr. Jenkins left his orderly little 
store at Crisscross Corners to go to a wed- 
ding, Freddie Fumble managed to get things 
pretty upset. The black and white illustra- 
tions by Janet Smalley add much to the 
humor of the story, which will make pleas- 
ant reading for grades two to four. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. The My- 
stery of the Turquoise Frog. Julian 
Messner, Inc., cl1946. 187p. $2.00. 

A good mystery story for upper grade and 
junior high-school children is given an au- 
thentic setting in modern Navajo life, show- 
ing the conflict between new ideas and the 
old ways of life. 


Nor.inc, Jo, and Noriinc, ERNEST. 
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Pogo’s Letter. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1946. 42p. $1.25. 

The many processes involved in the manu- 
facture of paper are présented in an in- 
teresting manner. Full-page black and white 
illustrations help describe the processes and 
add a great deal to the value of the book 
as supplementary informational reading. 


OrTON, HELEN FULLER. Mystery of 
the Lost Letter. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1946. 112p. $1.50. 

Kenneth and Marilyn succeed in finding 
a lost letter. There are many good results, 
and the search has surprising incidents. For 
intermediate grade children. 


Preer, Watty, ed. The Bumper 
Book, a Collection of Stories and 
Verses for Children; illustrated by 
Eulolie. Platt and Munk Co., c1946. 
unp. $2.50. 

Well selected stories that are really chil- 


dren’s classics, well-illustrated in color. For 
young children. 


Pope, EpitrH. The Biggety Chame- 
leon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
unp. $1.50. 

Because he is rude and ‘biggety,” the 
little chameleon’s tail shrinks, and only 
when he minds his manners does it grow 
long once more. The colored illustrations 
by Dorothy Grider give the chameleon life 
and spirit. The book is for grades two to 
four, but is a good “read aloud” story for 
nursery school and kindergarten. 


SAARINEN, Lity Swann. Who Am I? 
Reynal and Hitchcock, ¢c1946. unp-: 
$1.50. 

Some of the animals from every part of 


the world explain why they are made as 
they are. For preschool children. 


SeETH-Smi1TH, E. K. Vagabonds All. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 282p. $2.00. 


An exciting yarn of Elizabethan England 
for boys and girls from 10 to 14. 


SMITH, Etva S. Mystery Tales For 
Boys and Girls. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., c1946. 397p. $2.50. 


An excellent selection of tales of mystery 
and romance for junior high-school youth. 


StoRM, JOHN: Malcolm MacBeth. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., c1946. 
148p. $2.00. 

An exciting and humorous story of Mal- 


colm’s adventures with three witches of the 
Scottish Highlands. 


THURBER, JAMES. Many Moons, dra- 
matized by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 
ee Publishing Co., cl1946. 91p. 

c, 


A play with a lovely touch of philosophy 
which is well suited to a children’s theatre. 


Tousey, SANFoRD. Treasure Cave. 


Albert Whitman and Co., 1946. 32p. 
$1.25. 


A western story for younger children, 
clearly written and well illustrated. 


Van Metre, T. W. Trains, Tracks 
and Travel, 7th ed. Simmons-Board- 
$3.54 Publishing Corp., c1946. 423p. 
3.50. 


The fascinating seventh edition of this 
popular book on the “romance of the rails” 
brings railroading up-to-date. Intended 
aay for boys, it appeals strongly to 
adults also. 


WEIL, LisL. Jacoble Tells the Truth. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. unp. 85c. 


Jacoble is a small boy whose vivid imagi- 
nation ieads to telling impossible stories. He 
learns to tell the truth when he is faced 
with the possibility of having a bridge col- 
lapse under him when he lies. The gaily- 
colored child-like illustrations add a great 
deal to the story. Good for preschool read- 
ing aloud and for elementary free reading. 


Education and Psychology 


ARTHUR, GRACE. Tutoring as Ther- 
apy. Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 125p. 
$1.50. 


A psychological clinician discusses the 
tutoring problem in all phases; diagnosis, 
teaching method, and checking progress. 
The technical aspects of tutoring are de- 
scribed clearly. Interesting case studies are 
given in different forms of adjustment prob- 
lems. The treatment as a whole is practical 
and shows a deep understanding of the per- 
sonal problems of children. 


CANTOR, NATHANIEL. Dynamics of 
Learning. Foster and Stewart, c1946. 
282p. $3.00. 


A rather elaborate defense of the belief 
that student learning involves the entire 
personality development of the student; 
that this learning is most complete when 
the student accepts responsibility for the 
direction and the process; and a detailed 
account of how the author attempted to 
foster such dynamic student learning in 
senior college courses on Personality and 
Cultural Patterns, and Crime and Society. 
A stimulating and helpful book for teachers 
at secondary and collegiate levels, in spite 
of many weaknesses. 


CHESSER, Eustace, and Dawe, ZoE. 
The Practice of Sex Education. Roy 
Publishers, c1946. 277p. $3.00. 

A guide to teachers and parents based on 
the experiences of the authors in teaching 
sex to elementary school children in Eng- 
land. This book introduces sex through the 
medium of elementary biology ending with 
reproduction in human beings. It should be 
read by elementary school teachers and 
much of it put into practice. 


CriarK, Gordon H. A Christian Phi- 
losophy of Education. William E. 
oo Publishing Co., c1946. 217p. 

3.00. 
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An able defense of the point of view that 
courses in education are vague, padded, in- 
flated; that no comprehensive world view 
governs educational textbooks, and that 
therefore, if education as a subject is to 
achieve the respect its inherent worth de- 
mands, its professors must produce a basic 
world-view into which their educational 
theories fit and on which they depend—a 
world-view which Christianity provides. 


Forp, Mary. The Application of the 
Rorschach Test to Young Children. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1946. 
114p. $2.00. (Institute of Child Wel- 
fare Monograph, No. 23). 

This is one of the few carefully conceived 
of and conducted observations of the Rors- 
chach test. The test has been widely used 
with children with little evidence as to 
whether it is applicable to them or not. 
Miss Ford has found the test can be useful 
with young people and she supplies much 
valuable normative information. An ex- 
tensive glossary of terms found in the 
Rorschach literature is helpful. ® 


FRIEDMAN, BERTHA B. Foundations 
of the Measurement of Values. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1946. 227p. $2.75. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 914). 

The methodology and philosophy of value 
measurement are discussed here. Definitions 
of value are presented and a _ theatrical 
framework constructed. The book is difficult 
reading, few examples or illustrations being 
included and the practical implications are 
somewhat diffuse. 


Gates, ARTHUR I,, and KUSHNER, 
Rose E. Learning to Use Hearing Aids. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1946. 77p. 

A report of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Problems of Deafness of the Na- 
tional Research Council. It suggests that the 
determining factor seems to be “whether 
the child believes that the use of hearing 
aids makes him more or less socially accept- 
able.” But there are included many other 
considerations important to parents and 
teachers. 


HENDRICKS, LUTHER V. James Harvey 
Robinson, Teacher of History. King’s 
Crown Press, 1946. 120p. $2.00. 


A penetrating study of one of the nation’s 
distinguished scholars. 


JOHNSON, Roy Ivan. Explorations in 
General Education. Harper and Brot- 
ers, c1947. 262p. $3.00. 

An account of the progress of Stephens 
College in the redirecting of its programme, 
of - shift from “intellectual” to “social” 
goals. 


MACKIE, ROMAINE Prior. Cripple 
Children in American Education, 
1939-1942. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1945. 144p. $2.10. 


This doctoral thesis based on a question- 
naire study reports nine types of instruc- 
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tional organization for crippled children. 
Children are classified according to disabil- 
ities, age, grade placement, sex, race, and 
psychological measurement. Services and 
educational procedures designed for handi- 
capped children are described. Personnel 
requirements for orthopedic schools and 
cles:ses are discussed. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
Matuematics. Multi-Sensory Aids in 
the Teaching of Mathematics. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
c1845. 455p. $2.00. 


A very significant yearbook on an import- 
ant phase of improved teaching of secondary 
mathematics. 


RADKE, Marian J. The Relation of 
Parental Authority to Children’s Be- 
havior ard Attitudes. University of 
Minnestoa Press, 1946. 123p. $2.00. 
(Child Welfare Monograph Series). 

This is a study based on actual records 
of parent and child responses to questions 
asked in an investigation to determine the 
relation of parental authority to children’s 
behavior and attitudes. This study provides 
a fund of accurate information which should 
lead to better understanding of children 
and the employment of better methods by 
those who work with children. 


Health and Physical Education 


Byrp, OLIveR E., comp. Health In- 
struction Yearbook, 1946. Stanford 
University Press, c1946. 399p. $3.00. 


In the 1946 edition of the Health Instruc- 
tion Yearbook, the information regarding 
scientific study as well as mass application 
during the war as the results of research 
bring the reader to date in health, nutri- 
tion, disease, and sanitation. Controversial 
issues of the present day as medical plan- 
ning and recent legislation as well as bills 
pending are summarized. 


FREEMAN, ALLEN WEIR. Five Million 
Patients. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. 299p. $3.00. 


This book is a detailed narrative of the 
professional training and experience of a 
health officer who attained high honor. 
Covering a period of forty-three years, it 
describes the whole development of the field 
and all of the advances in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine as well as their more or 
less prompt application to actual situations 
in many of the states, The book is written 
in a factural manner lightened with anec- 
dote and humorous incidents. 


Gittett, Lucy H. Nutrition in Pub- 
lic Health. W. B. Saunders Co., 1946. 
303p. $2.75. 


Because the public health nurse works 
with all age groups and needs to make ap- 
plication of the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion, this book should be helpful to her. 
The writer has made an excellent approach 
to a complete nutrition program and has in- 
cluded the home, schools, community health 
centers, industrial plants, and newspapers. 
She shows that it is a community problem 
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and program if we are to guide families to 
optimum nutrition. 


LAMKIN, Nina B. Health Education 
in Rural Schools and Communities. A. 
S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 209p. $2.50. 


An excellent guide, almost a handbook, 
for teachers, principals, and parent-teacher 
groups. The material is authoritative and 
simply presented. The point of view is 
comprehensive, including many aspects of 
mental health, and considering the entire 
personality of children. The material is good 
for small cities as well as rural communities. 


Literature 


ed. The Lincoln 
University Press, 


ANGLE, PAUL M., 
Reader. Rutgers 
1947. 564p. $3.75. 

An anthology of biographical writings 
about Lincoln, for the general reader. This 


is perhaps the best one volume available 
on Lincoln's life. 


Baker, Nina Brown. Sun Yat-sen; 
illustrated by Jeanyee Wong. Van- 
guard Press, 1846. 247p. $2.50. 


A well-written fictionalized biography of 
the father of the Chinese Republic. 


Brown, CHARLES BARRETT. The Con- 
tribution of Latin to English. Vander- 
ot University Press, cl1946. 245p. 

5. 


A handbook which lists for systematic 
study or reference those Latin words from 
which the greatest number of useful English 
words have been derived. Important deriva- 
tives are listed with each Latin word. Ex- 
cellent for vocabulary building. 


Rocer. Of Making 
Many Books; a Hundred Years of 
Reading, Writing and Publishing. 
gee Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 347p. 


A book for all readers who are curious 
about how books come to be written and 
how they are published. An engaging, in- 
timate literary history as seen through cor- 
respondence with the men and women 
whose books were published by the Scrib- 
ners. 


BURLINGAME, 


BuTKa, HERSEL EuGENE. Poetic Pop 
Philosophizes on Life. Exposition 
Press, c1946. 192p. $2.50. 


Rhymes on personal expperiences and 
popular subjects. 


FerrRIL, THOMAS Hornssy. I Hate 
Thursday. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
233p. $2.50. 

A volume of delightfully informal essays 
selected from the author’s contributions to 
Harper’s Magazine and The Rocky Mountain 
Herald. Mr. Ferril’s views are generally 
unorthodox but always stimulating. 


FISCHER, MARJORIE, and HUMPHRIES, 
RoLFreE, eds. Strange to Tell; Stories of 
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the Marvelous and Mysterious. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1946. 432p. $3.75. 

An excellent anthology of fantasy selected 
from European literature with variety of 
form as well as variety of content. Some 
pieces are new discoveries, some are new 
translations, and some are unfamiliar stories 
by familiar authors. 


Frost, ROBERT. The Poems of Robert 
Frost. Random House, c1946. 445p. 
$1.10. (Modern Library Books). 

A selection by the author of 230 of his 270 
published poems, with an introductory es- 
say. The printing and make-up are good, 
and the cost is reasonable. 


ELMER. 
Julian Messner, 


GROSSBERG, 
Son. 
$2.75 


A first novel by a promising writer. It is 
marked by rich and subtle characterization. 


Haypn, Hiram, ed. The Portable 
Elizabethan Reader. Viking Press, 
1946. 688p. $1.20. 

An excellent collection of Elizabethan 
prose and poetry, edited for the general 
reader but more suitable for classroom use 
than many textbooks. 


Farewell, My 
Inc., c1946. 3006p. 


HoiserG, Lupvic. Four Plays: The 
Fussy Man; The Masked Ladies; The 
Weathercock; Masquerades, translated 
by Henry Alexander. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, for the American-Scan- 
dinavain Foundation, 1846. 202p. $2.50. 


Good translations of four important Dan- 
ish comedies. 


Iowa. STATE UNIVERISTY. The Ba- 
conian Lectures on Aims and Progress 
of Research in the State University of 
Iowa, 1945. State University of Iowa, 
c1946. 121p. 


Ten lectures by members of the Graduate 
Faculty of the University of Iowa on the 


central theme of “Global Trends in Re- 
search.” 
Lewis, MONTGOMERY S. Legends 


That Libel Lincoln. Rinehart and Co., 
01946. 239p. $2.75. 

A good popular correction of some of the 
mistaken ideas about Lincoln which were 
initiated by early biographers and which 
are often repeated by persons who have 
not kept up with Lincoln scholarship. 


MAucHAM, W. SoMERSET. Of Human 
Bondage; With a Digression on the 
Art of Fiction. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 16p. 25c. 


Maugham’s address, delivered on present- 
ing the original manuscript of his famous 
novel to the Library of Congress. 


Person, W. T. No Land is Free. 
Westminster Press, c1946. 272p. $2.50. 


Light fiction of a family moving from 
town into the Arkansas swamps to home- 











stead a farm and to clear “new ground.” 
Description of the natural phenomena and 
physical environment is an accurate but 
sketchy portrayal of the opening of the 
“delta country.” The characters and their 
personalities are somewhat exaggerated, the 
extremes being fanciful to the point of im- 
probability. 


RUSSELL, TRUSTEN WHEELER. Vol- 
taire, Dryden and Heroic Tragedy. 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 178p. 
$2.50. 


A scholarly, well-documented study of 
dramatic criticism between 1650 and 1750, 
the relations of Voltaire with Dryden, and 
of the influence of French neoclassic theory 
of the epic upon the tragedies by both 
writers. 


Stessins, Lucy Poate. A Victorian 
Album. Columbia University Press, 
1846. 226p. $2.50. 

A series of portrait studies devoted to the 


leading women novelists of the Victorian 
era, sharply drawn and keenly perceptive. 


Stevenson, Davip Lioyp. The Love- 
Game Comedy. Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 259p. $3.25. 

A study of romantic love as a controlling 
idea in the western world with an analysis 
of relevant literature from the twelfth cen- 
tury through Shakespeare. 


Stuart, JESSE. Tales From the Plum 
Grove Hills. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
c1946. 256p. $2.75. 


This collection of stories from the Ken- 
tucky hills shows increasing sureness of in- 
terpretation and refinement of style on the 
part of the author. 


Van Doren, Mark. The Country 
Year. William Sloane Associates, 
c1946. 13lp. $2.75. 

Poetry of New England farm life. Rich in 
sensuous detail and, especially in “A Win- 
ter's Diary,” deep in an understanding of 
the spiritual values which may be found in 
bucolic life. 


Vercara, ALLys Dwyer. A Critical 
_ Study of a Group of College Women’s 
Responses to Poetry. Teachers College, 
Columbia Universtiy, 1946. 159p. $2.35. 

An investigation, presented as a doctoral 
dissertation, of the comparative effective- 
ness of the silent and oral presentation of 
poetry. Definite case studies are given and 
conclusions helpful in the general teaching 
. of poetry. 


WHITMAN, Wa tt. I Hear the People 
Singing. Young World Books, c1946. 
86p. $1.75. 

A selection of Whitman’s poem “made 
especially for today’s young people” but of 
value to any reader of Whitman. Fine typog- 
raphy and _ good illustrations. Recom- 
mended for school and personal libraries. 


Witson, Dorotuy CLARKE. The Man 


s 
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Who Lived Too Soon. Baker’s Plays, 
c1946. 3up. 50c. 


This play is a ‘good dramatization of 
Leonardo de Vinci whose genius should be 
studied by all. 


ZIMMERMAN, JANE Dorsey. Radio 
Pronunciaticns. King’s Crown Press, 
1946. 135p. $2.00. 


A phonetic analysis and summary of find- 
ings gained from study of recorded pronun- 
ciations of a cross section of American 
speakers. The main value of the book would 
be the statistical analysis of variations and 
standards in representative American speech 
and bibliography references for study at the 
close of the book. 


Philosophy and Religion 


ALEXANDER, WALTER R. Holy Hours 
in the Holy Land. Williar: B. Eerd- 
—_ Publishing Co., cl946. 160p. 


The writer of this charming volume il- 
luminates the Holy Land of today with a 
wealth of background from the Holy Land 
of the Bible—in other words, Biblical set- 
tings and associations give spiritual mean- 
ing to travel through a country otherwise 
somewhat barren and desolate. 


Branco, W. G. By Unknown Ways. 
Westminster Press, c1946. 176p. $1.75. 


Twenty brief chapters citing examples of 
men and women who, though handicapped, 
triumphed. Preachy and didactic yet inspir- 
ing and inspirational. 


BRUNNER, Emit. Revelation and 
Reason. Westminster Press, c1946. 
440p. $4.50. 


A two-fold purpose characterizes this 
translation of a scholarly, abundantly doc- 
umentated, historical study—to free the 
genuinely Biblical understanding of revela- 
tion from.additions and accretions hallowed 
by ancient tradition; to remove the mis- 
understandings which, for so many con- 
temporaries, block the way to the Christian 
faith. To follow the argument, careful, 
though rewarding reading, required. 


Burrows, Mittar. An Outline of 
Biblical Theology. Westminster Press, 
c1946. 380p. $3.50. 


Footnote citations to the Bible—a total 
of twenty-eight pages, substantiate the point 
of view that the Bible is no manual of 
psychiatry or of social engineering, rather 
that it is an incomparable source of the 
dynamic convictions and motives, by which 
life’ alone can be made sound and whole. 


CueLey, F. H. Stories for Talks to 
ie: Association Press, 1946. 356p. 


Brings together, from a wide range of 
selections, 356 pages of stories and incidents, 
grouped under 85 alphabetically listed head- 
ings, under the conviction that “well-chosen 
illustrations are the stained-glass windows 
of speech, through which radiant truth may 
be made to shine.” 
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FLEWELLING, RALPH TYLER. 
Things That Matter Most. 
Press Co., c1946. 530p. $3.75. 


Aims to provide, through stimulating dis- 
cussion, wide readings and _ challenging 
questions, the basis of inquiry into prac- 
tical problems of morals from the point 
of view that without righteousness, under- 
standing beeomes a* menace to _ society, 
and furthermore, that the finer and im- 
material loyalties of our world are superior 
to the most startling of external facts. 


KNIGHT, WILLAM ALLEN. A Christ- 
mas Secret. W. A. Wilde Co., c1946. 
69p. 75c. 


A fascinating, gripping, human interest, 
vivid local color story which illuminates 
with new meaning the statement in Luke in 
respect to the Birth of Jesus, namely, “and 
laid him in a manger because there was no 
room for them in the inn.” 


The 
Ronald 


LorcH, FreD W., and others, eds. 
Of Time and Truth. Dryden Press, 
1946. 594p. $3.00. 


This is a convocation of articles dealing 
with some phase of thought and perfor- 
mance. It covers a wide range and general- 
ly is interesting reading. 


MacGrecor, W. M. The Making of a 
Preacher. Westminster Press, c1946. 
69p. $1.00. 


Superior in style, profound in practical 
content are these lectures given at Glas- 
gow University: lectures which discuss an 
ideal of ministry; the making of a preacher 
through a knowledge of God; through a 
knowledge of man; through reading, con- 
cluding with the quality of preaching which 
should ensue from these fundamental re- 
quirements. 


Martin, HucGuH. Great Christian 
oreo. Westminster Press, c1946. 118p. 
50. 


In factual, vigorous style, seven books of 
the past speak eloquently a dynamic, Chris- 
tian message for today, namely, The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine; Letters of Samuel 
Rutherfurd; The Practice of the Presence of 
God, Brother Lawrence; The Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, Bunyan; A Serious Call, Law; An 
Enquiry, Carey; The Ring and the Book, 
Browning. 


MILLER, ALEXANDER. Christian Faith 
and My Job. Association Press, 1946. 
60p. $1.00. 


This book does vigorously and construc- 
tively what it sets out to do, namely, “to 
relate the Christian understanding of life 
in the world to the problem of personal 
conduct in an industrialized, highly com- 
petitive, and often immoral society.” 


MINEAR, PauL Sevier. The Eyes of 
Faith. Westminster Presss, c1946. 
307p. $3.00. 


Purposes: “Coming to terms with the Bib- 
lical perspective”; “to remove some of the 
obstacles that frustrate men in many schools 
from understanding the witness of prophet 
and apostle”; ‘to depict the horizons of 
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history within which men of the Bible found 
their duty and destiny.” Written in attrac- 
tive, convincing style. 


NELSON, JOHN O. Look at the Min- 
istry. Association Press, 1946. unp. 
50c. (Ministry For Tomorrow Series). 

An attractive, admirably illustrated, pic- 


torial appeal to youth to consider the Chris- 
tian ministry as a life vocation. 


NYGAARD, NORMAN E., ed. America 
soak W. A. Wilde Co., c1946. 386p. 
.25. 


Daily devotions for the entire year includ- 
ing Scripture citation, a text, theme, com- 
ment, and prayer by more than three hun- 
dred and seventy ministers and Christian 
laymen. Stimulating and constructive. 


PROCHNOW, HERBERT V. Meditations 
on the Ten Commandments. W. A. 
Wilde Co., c1946. 78p. $1.00. 


These meditations, addressed to “My son,” 
are for the most part constructive and stim- 
ulating. Some, however, appear somewhat 
strained, 


SHOEMAKER, S. M. A Young Man’s 
View of the Ministry. Association 
Press, 1946. 73p. 50c. (Ministry for 
Tomorrow Series). 

A revised edition of a book, which in 
former years “influenced thousands of 
lives,” reissued as an aid in seeking leaders 
to “face atomic power today with cosmic 
power of another kind.” 


Row ey, H. H. The Re-discovery of 
the Old Testament. Westminster Press, 
c1946. 314p. $3.00. 


On the theory that all Bible study should 
minister to the spirit as well as the mind, 
should _ bring richer apprehension of 
divine truth, and that religion affects be- 
lief, worship, and conduct, this fruitful 
study points out clearly the spiritual trea- 
sures which men today are discovering 
afresh in the Bible. 


SnaitTH, NoRMAN H. The Distinctive 
Ideas of the Old Testament. West- 
minster Press, cl1946. 25lp. $2.75. 


An able defense of the point of view that 
if the Old Testament has a value which 
no other book has, it is essential to know 
what that value is, where it is different 
from other sacred books, and particularly 
wherein it is incomparable. This distinctive 
value is found in the holiness, righteousness, 
salvation, covenant, and election love of 
God. 


Reference 


AvpricH, Etta V. Using Books and 
Libraries, rev. ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946: 88p. $1.35. 


Intended for college freshmen. The 
changes from the 1940 edition consist chiefly 
in the addition of important new reference 
books, a few new illustrations, and the in- 
sertion of a few clarifying sentences. 
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American Library Association, and 
Association of College and Reference 
Librarians. College and University 
Libraries and Librarianship. Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1946, 168p. 
$2.50. (Planning for Libraries, No. 6). 

Fundamental principles of administration 
and recommendations for development 
based on the realities of the present situa- 
tion. Bibliography of 191 items. An essential 
book for all alert college and university li- 
brarians. 


Bibliographies: Free Teaching Aids 
No. I China. Russia. Economic Geo- 
graphy Products, Part I and II. New 
Jersey State Teachers, c1946. 

Each mimeographed book contains a bib- 
liography of materials including charts and 
maps, exhibits, films, slides and filmslides, 
pictures, publications, and recordings, with 
directions for obtaining them. For the in- 
dividual countries these materials are com- 
piled under such headings as Language and 
Religion, Social Life and Customs, History 
and Government, and others. An excellent 
guide to source materials. 


Current Events World Atlas, No. 
423. Rand McNally and Co., 1946. 49p. 
11x14 in. 25c. 

An inexpensive, useful collection of maps 
and tables based upon postwar provisional 
boundaries, including a colored United Na- 
tions map of the world, and a survey of 
territorial changes of World War II shown 
in eight maps with concise text. 


ELLIson, RHopa CoLEMAN. A Check 
List of Alabama Imprints, 1807-1870. 
University of Alabama Press, 1946. 
15lp. $1.75. 

Gives bibliographical information and li- 
brary location of: I, newspapers; II, periodi- 
cals; III, books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, 
and music. Adds many titles to previously 
compiled lists. 


Hanna, A. J. Recommended Read- 
ings on Florida. Union Catalog of 
Floridiana. 64p. $1.25. 

A good working annotated gp gem! 


of the best material in this feld. A goo 
tool for teachers. 


HUBBELL, GEORGE SHELTON. Writing 
Documented Papers. rev. ed. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., c1946. 164p. 75c. (Col- 
lege Outline Series). 

Intended to supply the undergraduate 
with suggestions for choice of subject; sys- 
tematic gathering and preparation of mater- 
ial; footnotes and bibliographic style; and a 
classified. concisely annotated directory to 


more than three hundred standard reference 
works. 


MALLorRY, WALTER H., ed. Political 
Handbook of the World. Harper and 
Brothers, c1946. 202p. °$3.00. (19th 
Yearbook of Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions). 

This volume furnishes information about 
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the governments of all the countries in the 
world. It lists the names of the heads of the 
government and other important officials. 
There is a brief chapter on the United Na- 
tions. 


1946 Supvlement to the Columbia 
Encyclopedia. Columbia University 
Press, c1946. 64p. * 

In this important events, from the spring 
of 1935 through February 1946, are chron- 
icled. Material on World War II predom- 
inates, with emphasis on military person- 
ages and happenings. Articles, while brief, 
are clear and succinct, continuing the En- 
cyclopedia’s policy of much information in 
little space. 


Sister Mary LvueELta and SISTER 
Mary Peter CLAvER, eds. The Catholic 
Booklist, 1946. Department of Library 
Science, Rosary College, 1946. 92p. 50c. 

Classified and carefully annotated. In- 


cludes a “cumulated author and title index, 
1942-1946." 


TROTIER, ARNOLD H., ed. Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, 1945-46. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1946. 71p. $1.50. 

The 1708 titles are listed under subject 
and subdivided by college of origin, as in 
the earlier volumes of this series. Seventy 
are designated ‘“‘secret research.” This brings 
a useful reference tool up-to-date through 
the recent academic year. 


Science and Mathematics 


BELL, E. T. Development of Mathe- 
matics. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 
637p. $5.00. 

This is a revision of an excellent book on 
the history of mathematics. It is written in 
a pleasing and effective style. 


MueEnscHer, W. C! Keys to Woody 
Plants, 5th ed. Comstock Publishing 
Co., 1946. 108p. $1.25. 

A new edition of a standard manual for 
identifying woody plants. Would im- 
proved by brief descriptions and sketches 
of species, such as characterized the old 
Apgar’s books on the same subject. 


SILL, JEROME. The Radio Station. 
George W. Stewart, Publisher, c1946. 
127p. $1.50. 

An experienced radio executive discusses 
the problems of operating a _ successful 
radio station: building programs, attracting 
audiences, obtaining sponsors, and creating 
good will. He considers the future of broad- 
casting as related to the FCC, AM, FM and 
television. 


Social Science 


Austin, GLaDys Peters. Along the 
Century Trail. Avalon Press, c1946. 
79p. $2.50. 


An informal history of the early days of 
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Tyler, Texas, this small book indicates how 
the record of a community may be made. 


BorcHARD, EDWIN. American For- 
eigr. Policy. National Foundation 
Press, 1946. 69p. $1.00. 


A bird’s-eye view of our foreign policy 
177€-1946. The volume is very brief but well 
done. 


CARMAN, Harry J., and others. His- 
toric Currents in Changing America. 
ree C. Winston Co., c1946. 862p. 

88. 


A textbook for the Senior High School 
American History course. Organized on the 
unit basis with thirty-eight chapters divided 
into nine units. The story begins with the 
Age of Discovery and closes with the War 
Against Dictators. 


Cresson, W. P. James Monroe. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, c1946. 
577p. $5.00. 


A scholarly and well-written biography of 
James Monroe. The political history of the 
nation from revolutionary times is involved 
in this story, always from the point of 
view of Monroe. 


DyeR BRAINERD. Zachery Taylor. 
Louisiana State University Press, 1946. 
455p. $4.00. 


The ninth volume of the Southern Biog- 
raphy series. It presents “Old Rough and 
Ready” in the role of frontiersman, soldier, 
and president. The author has employed the 
available sources in a judicious manner. The 
volume includes a number of interesting 
and pertinent illustrations. 


EcKENRODE, H. J. The Randolphs. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 310p. $3.50. 


The story of a family which furnished 
lawyers, governors, national secretaries of 
state, the Secretary of War of the Con- 
federate States, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
and distinguished, substantial, public-spir- 
ited citizens. The story is at once lively 
and scholarly. 


Editors of Look. The Santa Fe 
Trail. Random House, c1946. 271p. 
$3.50. (Opening of the West). 


A pictorial account of the Santa Fe Trail 
and the development of the railroad and the 
areas served. There is a textual explanation 
and interpretation of the pictures. This will 
add interest to United States history, and 
is recommended for both elementary and 
high schools. 


Extmer, M C. The Sociology of the 
Family. Ginn and Company, c1945. 
520p. $3.75. 


The family is treated as an institution 
within the greater social structure, an in- 
stitution that has functioned through suc- 
cessive generations, controlling and being 
controlled by all the social forces surround- 
ing it. For those who are concerned with 
understanding family situations in the light 
of modern research, this book of facts and 
principles will be very helpful. 
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FLORENCE, Leta S., and SMELLIE, B. 
K. Only An Ocean Between. Duel}, 
Sloan and Pearce, c1946. 184p. $3.50. 
(Essential Books). 


Really a series of three contrasts and 
comparisons of Great Britain and the United 
States. The first two deal with geographic 
features and private living. They are writ- 
ten by Lela S. Florence, a newspaper wom- 
an who has lived and worked in both coun- 
tries. The third section deals with political 
set-up and action, and is prepared by Dr. 
Smellie, an American born professor of eco- 
nomics in the London School of Economics. 
There are many charts and photographs. 
The book should help develop mutual un- 
aan in secondary school and col- 
ege. 


FOREMAN, GRANT. The Last Trek of 
the Indians. University of Chicago 
Press, c1946. 382p. $4.00. 


An important study of an outstanding 
aythority on the American Indian. It is 
concerned, principally, with the removal of 
those Indians living north of the Ohio River 
to the present state of Oklahoma. Some 
attention is also given to a general account 
of early federal Indian policies. Many ex- 
cellent maps illustrate the text. 


Georgia. Works Projects Adminis- 
tration. Georgia, a Guide to Its Towns 
and Countryside. University of Geor- 
gia Press, 1946. 559p. $3.00 (American 
Guide Series). 


A second printing of a most worthwhile 
guide to the state of Georgia. The ac- 
curate, detailed information given in all of 
these books in this series makes them a 
most valuable source of information. 


Harris, Marc. The United States in 
the Second World War. Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., c1946. 167p. 75c. (College 
Outline Series). 


This is a reportorial account of World 
War II with particular emphasis on the 
part played by the United States. It is a 
volume in the familiar College Outline 
Series. 


Introduction to Contemporary Civi- 
lization in the West, Vol. I. Columbia 
University, 1946. 110p. $5.00. 


This work, and its companion volume, are 
collections of original source materials de- 
signed to acquaint beginning college stu- 
dents with the roots of modern culture. 
Volume I contains some eighty-seven selec- 
tions extending from the Medieval Era 
through the French Revolution. 


Introduction to Contemporary Civi- 
lization in the West, Vol. II. Columbia 
Universty Press, 1946. 1188p. $5.00. 


Volume II is concerned with nineteenth 
and twentieth century ideas and movements 
principally in Europe but to a small degree 
in the United States. Both this and its 
companion volume are to be commended 
on the inclusion of fewer and longer ac- 
tag than are found in the typical source 

ook. 
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KALLEN, Horace M. The Decline and 
Rise of the Consumer. Packard and 
Co., c1946. 484p. $2.00. 

The book is a reprint of the original 
volume which appeared ten years ago. The 
author maintains that the restoration of the 
primacy of the consumer lies in the co- 
operative movement. The volume is a schol- 
arly survey of the co-operative movement, 
its background, and its present operation. 


Kingsport, the Planned Industrial 
City. The Rotary Club, 1946. 350p. 
$2.00. 


A detailed account of Kingsport, 
seef, its history, 


Tennes- 
its planned industrial de- 
velopment, and the functions of the city. 
The utility, commercial, and professional 
services for the inhabitants of the city and 
its environs are enumerated. Many excellent 
potographs and maps are included. It is a 
valuable reference book for studies in city 
planning. 


LoGAN, SPENCER. A Negro’s Faith tn 
America. Macmillan Company, c1946. 
88p. $1.75. 


The author of this book is well qualified 
to speak for his race. He has gone through 
all the trying experiences of the average 
Negro, including more than three years in 
the Army as Staff Sergeant in France, Lux- 
embourg, Germany, and then transferred to 
Okinawa in 1945. His book is well written 
without emotion, and his conclusions are 
presented with modesty and tolerances. You 
don’t want to miss it. 


Meapowcrort, Enip L. China’s 
Story. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 
92p. $2.00. 


Accuracy of factual material and a friend- 
ly and understanding interest in China en- 
hance the value of this book. Especially 
fascinating is the colorful history of China 
under such rulers as Genghis Khan and 
Kublai Khan. Excellent for intermediate 
grades. 


MEApDowcrRoFrTt, Enip LAMONTE, and 
Epirors oF Loox. Abe Lincoln and 
His Times, 1809-1865. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1946. 94p. $2.50. 


A popular picture history for young peo- 
le. ; 


PEeTTEE, GEorGE S. The Future of 
American Secret Intelligence. Infan- 
try Journal Press, c1946. 120p. $2.00. 


This is a convincing plea for an adequate 
American intelligence system. Numerous in- 
ctances of the lack of strategic intelligence 
in World War II are revealed and some 
aspects of an improved system are indi- 
cated. 


REXFORD, FRANK A., and CARSON 
Ciara L. The Constitution of Our 
Country. American Book Co. 118p. 


This exposition of our constitution sets 
forth: the principles ne American 
government, duties of officials and citizens, 
and safeguards of the people’s rights. These 
principles not being “self-evident” must be 
indoctrinated into each generation. This is 
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the “eternal vigilance’’—the price + liberty. 
and is well perpetuated in this book 


SCARLETT, WILLIAM, ed. Toward a 
Better World. John C. Winston Co., 
c1946. 184p. $2.00. 


Twelve distinguished Americans discuss 
problems that must be faced if world peace 
can be realized. Each writer emphasized 
the fact that a better world cannot be 
realized until people and nations place 
greater importance on Christian principles 
which recognize the worth and dignity of 
the individual and the brotherhood of man. 
The discussion of our own race problem is 
of special interest. 


STODDARD, ANNE, ed. Topfilght, Fa- 
mous American Women. Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, c1946. 224p. $2.50. 

Eiographical and interpretative sketches 
of thirteen American women of the twen- 
tieth century who have achieved success in 
various fields. Written in a popular read- 
able style. Recommended especially for li- 
braries and guidance programs in second- 
ary schools 


Taytor, A. J. P, The Course of Ger- 
man History. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
c1946. 231p. $3.00. 


A good brief account from the Holy Ro- 
man Empire to the Potsdam Conference in 
1945. The volume is of interest to the gen- 
eral reader as well as to the historian. 


VerrRILL, A. Hyatr. Strange Cus- 
toms, Manners and Beliefs. L. C. Page 
and Co., c1946. 302p. $3.75. 


Filled with stories of tattoos and taboos, 
charms, deadly savage weapons, odd mar- 
riage and practices of peoples in strange 
lands, portrayed by a distinguished author 
from 50 years of expeditions. It is thrilling 
from cover to cover. 


Witcus, A. Curtis, ed. Readings in 
Latin American Civilization. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., c1946. 430p. $1.50. 
(College Outline Series). 

_ A collection of some 278 documents cover- 
iny many phases of Latin American history. 
The readings are of widely varying !ength. 
No historical introductions are included, but 
the material is arranged and organized so as 


to parallel and supplement the textbooks in 
the field. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


BACHELOR, JOSEPH M., and HEnNry, 
RALPH L. Current Thinking and Writ- 
ing. D. Appleton-Century Co., c1946. 
212p. $2.50. 


Another book of readings for college 
freshmen, with exercises devised for the 
improvement of reading. Selections are well 
chosen. Exercises require definite and ex- 
plicit answers. A g text in general for 


reading improvement in institutions where 
classes are large and instructors not partic- 
ularly well trained. Could be used to ad- 
vantage by any serious student, 
much supervision. 


without 
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Bair, WALTER, and GERBER, JOHN C. 
Better Reading; Prose, Explanatory 
and Persuasive. Scott, Foresman and 
Co., c1945. 596p. 


A selection of various types of prose de- 
signed to increase reading skills and to 
acquaint the college student with techniques 
of writing. It is readable, graduated in dif- 
ficulty, and has pertinent accompanying 
questions. 


Boyer, Let Emerson. An Introduc- 
tion to Mathematics for Teachers. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 578 p. $3.25. 

A rather readable book for the non-spe- 
cialist in mathematics. The contents seem 
a bit too elementary for use as a text at 
the college level of instruction. 


BROWNELL, CLIIFORD LEE, and WIL- 
LIAMS, JESSE F. Fit and Ready. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1946. 243p. (Health 
of Our Nation, Book 3). 

Primarily for children on the third-grade 
level. It deals with the child as a part of 
the healthy community. The topics have 


been chosen to f.t the needs and abilities 
of the child. 


BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM H. Bank Let- 
ters: How to Use Them in Public 
Relations. The Dahls, 1946 68p. $2.00. 


Although this small volume is intended 
primarily for bank executives as an aid in 
public relations, it should have great in- 
terest and value to executives in other 
lines and to Business English teachers. It 
is concisely written and generously 
sprinkled with fifty outstanding letters and 
five useful appendices. The author has 
compiled in a few pages a whole course in 
Business Correspondence. 


CapPEN, LouIsE I. Across the Ages, 
the Story of Man’s Progress. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1946. 844p. 


This book presents much valuable material 
in easily readable form. The numerous ex- 


cellent maps are well placed in. the text, ° 


and the pictures and illustrations are of the 
kind that appeal to the imagination. The 
group photograph of the United States Su- 
preme Court is, unfortunately, so out-of- 
date that it shows five members who are no 
longer on the court. Altogether, the author 
has done her work well and her book should 
be a boon to high-schol boys and girls tak- 
ing a world history course. 


CorNETT, R. Orn. Algebra: A 
Second Course. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1945. 313p. $2.00. 


A good text in intermediate algebra. 


CRAMER, HARALD. Mathematical 
Methods of Statistics. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 575p. $6.00. 


A very scholarly treatment of a rapidly 
developing field of mathematics. 


DE SauzeE, E. B. Nouveau Cours 


Pratique de Francais Pour Commen- 
cants. 


John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
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262p. (Winston Modern Language 
Series). 

Based on the Cleveland Plan, known 
nationally for a quarter-century for suc- 
cess in teaching children to speak and un- 
derstand French. Newly revised and copi- 
ously illustrated, including about a dozen 
French songs. Excellent for the oral ap- 
proach. 


EDMONSON, JAMES B., DONDINEAU, 
ARTHUR, and LETTON, MILpRED C. 
Civics For Youth. Macmillan Com- 
pany, c1946. 405p. $1.88. 

This book is designed to aid youth in 
making proper adjustments to complex 
modern living. The youth is related to fam- 
ily, school, government, industry, etc., in 
such an interesting way that each will be 
led to make proper adjustments for moral, 
purposeful living. Where used, it will reduce 
juvenile delinquency. 


EHRENSBERGER, Ray, and PAGEL, 
ELAINE. Notebook for Public Speak- 
ing. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 166p. 
$2.65. 


A good notebook for speech classes. Gives 
the student something tangible. 


EwInc, CLAUDE H., and Hart, WAL- 
TER W. Essential Vocational Mathema- 
tics. D. C. Heath and Co., c1945. 266p. 
$1.60. 


An excellent 
matics. 


text on vocational mathe- 


Goccio, EmILio, and Tayter, N. Y. 
Lecturas Iberoamericanas. D.C. Heath 
and Co., c1946. 300p. $1.60. 

Selections from twenty seven well-known 
Spanish American authors. Original vocabu- 
lary retained, with many difficult words 
explained in footnotes. 


GRANVILLE, WILLIAM A., and others. 
Elements of Calculus. Ginn and Com- 
pany, c1946. 349p. $3.90. 


The most recent revision of a text which 
has stood the test of many years of wide 
use. It is an excellent text. 


HucuHes, Howarp K., and MILLER, 
GLENN T. Trigonometry, 2d ed. John 
Wiley and Sons, c1946. 117p. $2.50. 


A very teachable text in trigonometry at 
the college level. 


Hype, GRANT MILNorR. Journalistic 
Writing; 4th ed D! Appleton-Century 
Co., ¢1946. 468p. $2.00. 


A new edition of one of the best text- 
books on journalism. 


Introduction to Contemporary Civi- 
lization in the West, Manual for 


Volume I. Columbia University Press, 
1946. 154p. $1.00. 

A somewhat detailed account of early 
modern civilization written to parallel the 
{rst volume of the Columbia source book. 
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Introduction to Contemporary Civi- 
lization in the West, Manual for 
Volume II. Columbia University Press, 
c1946. 163p. $1.00. 


A clear statement of numerous contempo- 
rary Western ideas. It is designed to expand 
and clarify the second volume of the Colum- 
bia source book. 


JOHNSON, ARNOLD W. Elementary 
Accounting. Rinehart and Co., c1946. 
842p. $5.00. 


This is an excellent text in a field that 
must be up-to-date in methods and proce- 
dures. Using the Balance Sheet approach, it 
proceeds in the logical order of this method. 
The materials are valid, well arranged, and 
written in understandable language. The 
fundamentals are thoroughly treated. Ample 
problem work, including cases, is provided. 
This is a usable book—in school and out. 


LIPPMAN, WALTER, and NeEvINS, AL- 
LAN, eds.. A Modern Reader. D. 
Heath and Co., c1946. 667p. $3.00. 


The teacher will encounter a number of 
new names and modern points of view, 
along with some old ones. The selections are 
stimulating. The biographical sketches are 
concise. Beyond these things the editors 
leave the job to the teacher and the stu- 
dent. A good volume of freshman readings. 


McFappen, CHARLES J. Medical 
Ethics for Nurses. F. A. Davis Co., 
1946. 356p. $3.00. 


This book is written primarily to help train 
the Catholic nurse in the moral obligations 
of her profession. It deals with topics which 
are considered by the writer to be very 
important—topics usually presented in a 
text written for Catholic nurses. Every one 
in the medical and nursing profession will 
not likely have the same points of view 
on some of the topics. 


McINTIRE, ALTA, and HILL, WILHEL- 
MINA. Workers at Home and Away. 
Hae Publishing Co., cl1946. 262p. 
1.40. 


An excellent social studies text for the 
third grade. Through carefully planned pic- 
tures children are sure to become interested 
in the content. This is divided into six units 
dealing with food, shelter, clothing, trans- 
portation, communication, and people who 
lived here long ago. Geographic relation- 
ships suitable for young children are devel- 
oped. 


MEREDITH, FLORENCE L. Health and 
Fitness. D. C. Heath and Co., c1946. 
325p. $2.20. 


Emphasis is placed on scientific facts 
which make healthful living the only iptel- 
ligent choice of the individual. There is 
sequence of personal and community health 
to motivate this group found to be most 
valuable in activities for social improve- 
ment. Every instructor responsible for 
teaching of Hygiene to high-school students, 
as well as those teachers who have them- 
selves lacked opportunity to share in the 
dynamic concept of positive health, will be 
glad for this book. 
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MEREDITH, FLORENCE L. Hygiene, 4th 
ed. Blakiston Co., c1946. 838p. $4.00. 

Presents the modern concept of Individual 
and Community Health as inseparable. Up- 
to-date and functional bibliography—com- 
plete single index, -excellent illustrations 
and graphs. The text is a step toward a 
solution of a recognized problem to vitaliz- 
ing health teaching and to introduce the 
a ag to community responsibility for 
health. 


MIpDLEMIss, Ross R. Analytic Geo- 
metry. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 
306p. $2.75. 

This is a text prepared specifically for 


those students preparing for the calculus 
and the sciences. 


Munty, H. T. and Sastaw, S. S. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
U.S. Naval Academy, 1946. 205p. 


A very carefully prepared text written 
from the point of view of the technician. 


MURNAGHAN, Francis D. Amalytic 
Geometry. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
402p. $3.25. 


A novel treatment of analytic geometry 
from the point of view of vectors and ma- 
trices. This method of treatment was used 
expressedly for the purpose of training 
students in the methods of mathematics 
widely used in engineering and the physical 
sciences. Designed as a basic text for fresh- 
men mathematics. 


NOWLAN, FREDERICK S. Analytic 
Geometry, 3d ed. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946. 355p. $2.75. 

A very teachable text. The material is 


carefully organized and presented with a 
significant freshness. 


Rees, Pau K., and SparKS, FRED W. 
College Algebra. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1945. 403p. $2.50. 

This text seems to have an abundance of 


problem and review material. It appears 
to be a very teachable book. 


REYNOLDS, GEORGE F. English Lit- 
erature in Fact and Story. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., cl1946. 547p. $2.50. 

The revision of this handbook makes a 


good and widely used text up-to-date and 
more serviceable. 


SCHEVILL, FERDINAND. A History of 
Europe, rev. ed. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1946. 937p. $4.75. 


This is a new and revised edition of an 
excellent book first published in 1925. There 
were revisions of it in 1930, '38, '40. It covers 
the period from the Medieval period to 
1946. It is a scholarly and readable account. 
RALEIGH, 


SCHORLING, and CLARK, 


JoHN R. Mathematics in Life, Basic 
—" World Book Co., c1946. 500p. 
1.80. 


An excellent text for use at the junior 
high-school level. 
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Setpy, Paut O. The Teaching of 
Bookkeeping. Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1945. 297p. (Gregg Business Educa- 
tion Series). 

This is a usable text for teachers of book- 
keeping methods and for beginning book- 
keeping teachers. It contains helpful sug- 
gestions for the usual teaching situations 
and an execllent bibliography. 


SLADE, SAMUEL, and MaArcGoLis, 
Louis. Mathematics for Technical and 
Vocational Schools, 3d ed. John Wiley 
and Sons, c1946. 532p. $2.50. 


This book contains a great deal of in- 
formation concerning trade mathematics. 


STIcKer, Henry. The Art of Calcula- 
S00 Essential Books, c1945. 256p. 
00 


A compendium of drill exercises to de- 
velop proficiency in mental computation. 


TIFFIN, JOSEPH, and others. The psy- 
chology of Normal People, rev. ed. 
D. C. Heath and Co., cl1946. 581p. 
$3.25. 

An introductory textbook designed to ap- 
peal to student interests. Summary, ques- 
tions, and suggested readings for each chap- 
ter. Level of difficulty suitable for junior 
college students. 


West, RutH, and West, WILLIs Ma- 
son. The Story of Our Country, new 
ed. Allyn and Bacon, 1945. 658p. 


An American history textbook for junior 
high school. The book is rather convention- 
ally organized into nine units, with sufficient 
emphasis on modern America. It is well il- 
lustrated throughout. 


WHITMAN, WALTER G., and Peck, A. 
P. Whitman-Peck Physics. American 
Book Co., c1946. 629p. 


The outstanding feature of this book is 
the profuse illustrative material. It would 
make an excellent text for senior high 
school, or for beginning college students 
who wish to study descriptive physics. 
Problems are touched lightly, but there are 
many thought questions on each of the 
thirty-six chapters. Emphasis is on the prac- 


tical. 
War 


HALPERIN, S. WILLIAM. Germany 
Tried Democracy. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1946. 567p. $3.75. 


This is a scholarly account of the political 
history of Germany from 1918 to 1933. For 
those who try to understand the rise of 
Hitler, this volume is indispensible. An ex- 
cellent analysis of conditions in Germany 
after the First World War. 


KRAVCHENKO, Victor. I Chose Free- 
dom. Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1946. 
496p. $3.50. 

The story of a Soviet official who dared 
to break with the regime while on a mis- 
in the United States. 


sion It presents a 
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vivid picture of Soviet Russia and ex- 
plains why this man considered the con- 
siderable risk of breaking off from the 
Communists as worth taking. 


Books Received 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucA- 
TION. Portfolio for Intermediate 
Teachers, prepared by 1944-46 Middle 
School Committee. Association for 
Childhood Education, 1946. 50c. 


BripcGers, Emity. The Arts in the 
Soviet Union. University of North 
Carolina Press, cl1947. 39p. (University 
of North Carolina Library Extension 
Publication, Part II). 


BROWN, ESTHER LUCILE. The Use of 
Research by Professional Associations 
in Determining Program and Policy. 
er Sage Foundation, 1946. 39p. 

Cc. 


CoLEAN, Mites L. Your Building 
Code. National Committee on Hous- 
ings, Inc., 1946. 29p. 35c. 


Dau, J. O. The Efficient Bellman 
and Elevator Operator. The Dahls, 
c1946. 


Davis, CHARLES E., and FRESHWATER, 
E. B. American History Workbook for 
High Schools. Macmillan Company, 
c1946. 192p. $1.00. 


Graded and Classified List of Books 
for Young People for All Grades, 
Primary through High School. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 64p. 


Guidance in Number Work, Grades 
one and two. Lyons and Carnahan, 
c1946. (Arithmetic for You Program). 


GULLETT, CAMERON C., and others. 
Teaching a Modern Larguage. F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1942. 136p. 


Hoty, T. C., and FLESHER, W. R. 
A Study of Public Education in Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. Ohio State University, 
c1946. 226p. (Ohio State University 
Studies). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
ILO at Work, Some Recent Activities 
of the ILO. International Labour Of- 
fice, 1946. 25p. 


LERNER, MAx, and ELIoT, GEORGE F. 
World of the Great Powers; Military 
Strength of the Big Five. Foreign 
Policy Association, 1947. 94p. 25c. 
(Headline Series, 61). 
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Lewis, Dora S., and others. It’s 
Your Home; A Student Guide to 
Homemaking. Macmillan Company, 
1946. 173p. $1.00. 


TIDWELL, R. E., and’ Morton, J. R., 
eds. Alabama’s Resources and _ the 
Schools. College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1946. 3lp. (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Bulletin, New 
Series, No. 312). 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Community Canning Centers. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1946. 86p. 
(Miscellaneous Publications, No. 544). 


Warsurc, JAmMgEs P. Germany, Na- 
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tion or No-Man’s Land. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1946. 62p. 25c. (Headline 
Series). 


Corrections 
CaARINGTON, WuHaTELy. Thought 
Transference. Creative Age Press, 


c1946. 287p. $2.50. Incorrectly listed 
on page 182, November Issue, 1946. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H., and New- 
KIRK, Louis V. General Woodworking. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 283p. $2.00. (In- 
dustrial Arts Education Series). In- 
correctly listed on page 189, Novem- 
ber Issue, 1946. 


College Teachers In Demand 


Excellent opportunities await good 
teachers (master’s degree or higher) 


who wish to teach in colleges. 


We 


handle college placements exclusively 


—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 
COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


2208 Dixie Place 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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MERICAN Universal Desk No. 

334 offers your pupils and 

you many outstanding advan- 

tages in design, construction, 
and function. 

Built to promote correct pos- 
ture and sight conservation, this 
handsome, streamlined desk is 
a positive aid to more-efficient 

study. Soundly constructed 

and durable, it stays service- 
able and attractive, despite 
long years of hardest use. 

Simplifies housekeeping, too. 

Let the American Seating 
Company supply all your needs 
in school furniture. Our line in- 
cludes Universal Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Uni- 
versal Tables; Steel Folding 
Chairs; and Bodiform Auditori- 
um Chairs. The services of our 
expert Seating Engineers are 


S> yours without obligation. Write 
~“§¥ for details right away! 


American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting Lid Desk No. 334 


FREE—Send 
for our latest 
catalog! 











NEW EDUCATION TEXTS 














A History of Western Education 
by Harry G. Good 


Professor Education, The Ohio State University 


Emphasizing the development of education in the United States and in 
the countries which have influenced American education most directly, 
this basic college text presents a balanced account of the growth of schools 
and school systems and the evolution of educational thought and doctrine 
upon a background of the general history of society and civilization. 
Throughout the book, the history of the past is skillfully woven into a 
penetrating interpretation of the position of education as it is in the world 


today. To be published in May. $5.00 (probable) 


Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum 
By Harold Alberty 


Professor of Education, The Ohio. State University 


This new book offers administrators, teachers, and teachers in training 
practical help in making decisions about meeting the challenging question 
of high-school education today—what its purposes are and how they can 
best be achieved. To this end the author examines the philosophy, pur- 
poses, and program of the present-day high school; analyzes all types of 
current curriculum practices, the problems involved in each; and the pro- 
cedures which offer most promise for improving the high- school curriculum 
so that it will benefit both society and the individual. To be published in 
May. $4.00 (probable) 


Educational Guidance: 
Its Principles and Practice 
By Ruth Strang 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Dealing concretely and in detail with the problems most frequently en- 
countered by faculty advisers and counselors in secondary schools and 
colleges, this book provides invaluable aid in understanding students, and 
in acquiring a knowledge of educational opportunities, programs of edu- 
cational guidance, and the principles of counseling. An important fea- 
ture of the text is the inclusion of many examples of actual interviews for 
analysis and discussion. T7'o be published in April. $2.75 (probable) 
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